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AKE 


LIQUEFIES 
‘LESS COSTLY’ 


IT IS NOW TIME 


During this time of depressed conditions which makes it so 
hard for many textile mills to show operating profits, there 
could be NO BETTER TIME to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered to reduce warp sizing costs and with 
superior results. 
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THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE “‘AVITEX”’ FAMILY 


LicRE’s a new finishing agent that makes 
rayvons more beautiful to the eye, more 
luxurious to the touch—“AVITEX” VS! 


This remarkable new agent creates a rich, 


full hand—a smooth flowing drape— 


brighter, more vivid colors. 


Rayons finished with “AVITEX” VS 
not only look better, but give you assur- 
ance that they're going to stay that way. 
The whites stay white—the colors remain 
bright—even after months in storage. 
There isn’t any danger of losing sales 
through rancidity, yellowing or unpleas- 
ant odors because “AVITEX” VS keeps 
rayons mill-fresh! 

We'll be glad to show you how “AVI- 
TEX” VS can help you obtain better- 
looking, faster-selling rayons without in- 
creasing production costs in any way. 
Just drop a line to any one of our sales 


oflices listed helow 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE FINISHING AGENTS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Fine Chemicals Division . . . Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 

Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, IL, New York, N. Y.. Philadelphia, Pa., 


Providence, R. L., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian 


Industries, Limited, Box 1260, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


VACTRA OILS 


—_ 
— 


Gargoyle Vactra Oils’ exceptional per- 
sistence-of-film can help your mill make 


these substantial savings: 


ms Less cloth spoilage due to “oil 
throw’’—you save on seconds! 


ws Protection from costly wear 
...you pay less for maintenance. 


ms Decreased frictional “drag” 
on bearings—you use less power! 


E SOCONY-VACUUM man offers you a complete line 
of lubricants, plus these exclusives: 


The right lubricant for every machine...and new 
lubricants ahead of new needs... developed by world- 
famous research laboratories through close coopera- 
tion with machine builders. 


73 years’ experience — thousands of case histories — 
to guide in prescribing the right use of these lubri- 
cants to gain Lubrication Profits for you. 

World-wide distribution and guaranteed uniform- 
ity —the same quality available everywhere. 
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VACUUM 


Industrial Service 
and Lubricants Help 
Lower Costs 


Another Tough Job for 
- OIL FILM 


Successful operation of 
every machine depends 
upon the qualities of a mi- 
croscopic coating of oil 
which prevents metal-to- 
metal contact. 


1 


Standard Oil of New York Division - White Star Division — 
Lubrite Division - Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


FEEDS...LESS SPOTTING 
| ih 
Ez ” > SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
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THIS DEVICE FAITHFUL WORKER 
But...Why Not Give It 


Less To Do! | 


AUTOMATIC devices that stop looms the moment 


Ceurterty of 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


> 


a thread breaks are today an integral part of all 


i 


weaving equipment. But even with these helpful 
devices, loom-stoppage may still be a serious mat- 


ter... interfering with production and eating into 


profits. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A HARTEX PRODUCT 


. the “Ortermnat 100% Active” Warp Dressing, 
provides the elasticity and tensile strength neces- 
sary to minimize loom stoppage. Warps sized with 
CARO-GANT have a maximum breaking strength 


and the least reduction in elasticity. 


® Ask to have our Demonstrator show 
you, in yous own slashing room and 
without any obligation on your part, 
just how CARO-GANT decreases 
loom-stoppage. And that’s but one of 
the advantages — CARO-GANT con- 
tains no mineral oil, waxes, or other 
ingredients that are hard to remove 
in kier boiling .. . is highly concen- 

trated (so that one barrel goes as far MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS “fe 
as three barrels of ordinary com- 


pound)... and is perfectly balanced 1440 BROADWAY — NEW YORK, N. Yy. 


to work on any weave. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


EVERY POUND OF "CARO-GANT” CONTAINS SIXTEEN OUNCES OF EFFECTIVE SIZING INGREDIENTS 
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Dyestuffs, Dyeing Auxiliaries 
Scouring: Wetting and Penetrating Agents 
Softeners: Emulsifiers: Water Repellents 
Moth Proofing Agents 
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We rr Super-Draft is not only the BEST System for cotton 
drafting. It is the ONLY single process system on which MIXED 
FIBERS of different lengths — cotton, wool, worsted noil, flax and 
staple rayon — can be run successfully on cotton machinery. 


Whitin Super-Draft has enabled many cotton mills to reduce 
their costs, and to enter new fields hitherto restricted to worsted mills. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Why Widen The Present Gap 


Between Farm Income and 


Industrial 


The Proposed Wage 


HE following recent correspondence between a 

well-known Cost Specialist and one of the South's 

largest industrialist and agriculturist is self-explan- 
atory, when read in connection with the chart on the next 
page. It should be plain to every reader that the income 
of agricultural and industrial workers is far from being 
balanced and that the proposed minimum wage rate will 
widen the gap.—-Editor. 


July 24, 1939. 
Mr. Donald Comer, President, 
Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Mr. Comer: 


Please pardon me for presuming upon your time, but I 
was particularly interested in your reply to a question at 
the Wage and Hour hearing in Atlanta, as follows (from 
the record): 


Ouestion—‘Is it your opinion that the raising of the 
level of the income of the textile workers wouldn't in- 


crease the farmers’ income?” 


Answer——‘It is my opinion to increase the farmers’ in- 
come first and let the industrial wage increase as the 
farmers buy more, as the farmers have more money to 
spend. I change it around.” 


Mr. Comer, I want to say that in my opinion this is the 
‘whole milk in the cocoanut.” I tried to go a step fur- 
ther in my testimony, just preceding yours in Atlanta, 
and show that the industry was able to increase labor 
costs during this period of the New Deal, only because it 


Wages— 
Minimum Will Do It 


was able to buy its cotton proportionately cheaper—to 
the detriment of the cotton farmer. 


I believe this to be true and that cotton costs must 
ultimately go up and labor costs may have to come down 
to strike the normal economic share respectively due to 
labor and the cotton farmer, which was thrown out of 
balanee in favor of labor by the NRA enforcement of 
certain labor rates. Would you be inclined to agree with 
me? 


The labor attorneys did not seem to approve of my 
own figures (taken from mills) in proof that an unnatural 
balance between cotton and labor existed—so since re- 
turning from Atlanta I have reconstructed same using the 
government's own figures. 1 am enclosing herein the re- 
sult of these calculations which I think may be of interest 
to you. 


You will see that on an average, we are paying 3 cents 
per pound relatively less for our cotton and 2'% cents per 


pound relatively more for our labor as compared. with 
year 1925-26. 
Very truly yours, 


FREDERICK MOORE. 


AVONDALE MILLS 
Birmingham, Ala., July 27, 1939. 


Mr. Frederick Moore, 
Moore & Thies, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 


One of the avowed 


I have your letter of July 24th. 
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purposes of the present administration that has the great- income all over the world and that is used as containers 
est appeal to the South was a parity price for our cotton. for our staple foods such as flour, meal and sugar. 
On October 24th the minimum textile wage under the In the South the largest consumer of cotton goods is 
Wage-Hour Law becomes 30 cents per hour, The average the cotton farmer. Our first Southern problem is to im- 
Southern textile wage will then be about 36 cents per prove farm income and as the farmer, who represents 
hour ($2.88 per 8-hour day). irom half to three-fourths of our people, has more money 
. to spend, he will be able to buy more cotton goods and 
Che Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
| will be able to pay a higher price for cotton goods. 
Economics, in one of their latest compilations, listed farm 
| sure th: aay st concer 
vages in Alabama without board 90 cents per day. | am sure that today our first concern should be how to 
litt farm income and thereby shorten the gap between 
The Wage-Hour legislation had its main support from farm income and industrial wazes. I think we should be 
the public on the ground that it was social lezislation to’ very careful how we do anything that would broaden the 
lree industry from intolerable wages. Those of us who’ gap between industrial wages and farm wages. If I did 
are engaged in the spinning business, whether as investors not think this was a po.icy that in the long run would be 
cr workers, surely realize that in processing cotton we are best for everyone in the South, it would not have my 
dealing with a product that has been grown under very = support. 
low labor costs; that we are dealing with a product that Yours very truly, 
in a large measure serves as clothing for people of low DoNALD CoMER. 
CAN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY MAINTAIN ITS PRESENT LABOR COST? 
It all depends upon how much longer the Government can help support the cotton farmer 
Here is the Reason 
1925-1926 1956-1937 Relative 
Decrease 
in Amount 
Fabric Construction Raw Wholesale Paid for Raw Wholesale Paid for Paid for 
Cotton Cloth Cotton Cotton Cloth Cotton Cotton 
Per Pound Prices Per Pound Prices 
Per Pound Per Pound 
Print Cloth {3844" 60 x 48 6.25) 2121 4071 52 1416 3234 44 . 
(38 64 x 600 5.35) 2121 4010 53 1416 3738 44 *) 
(39 68 x 72 4.75) 212) 4069 52 1416 281 43 9 
39 72 x 76 4.25) 2121 4093 5? 1416 3208 43 ) 
39 «= 80 x 80 4.00) 2121 4189 51 1416 3211 44 7 
Sheeting (36 ”-48 x 40 5.50) 2045 4387 60 1328 2861 7 
(37 ” 48 x 48 4.00 045 3234 63 1328 2702 49 
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Comparable with 1925-26, tarmers are receiving 3 1-3 cents per pound relatively less for their cotton (119 


Comparable with 1925-26, mill workers are receiving 24% cents per pound relatively more in Wages 


From ten to 20 times more cotton farmers are buyers of cotton cloth than mill workers. yet the buving power of cotton in terms 


cloth has been reduced 20% (11%—+56%). while that of Remove the present Federal Benefits to farmers and 


wages raised 28% 
how long could such an unnatural condition continue ? 


Source of Data—U. S$. Department of Agriculture 


Arranged by Moore A Thies. Charlotte. N.C 
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Candlewick Bedspreads 


By Carl Bartell 


REAL epic in the history 

of the growth of a textile 

industry in the South has 
been unfolded before us during the 
past twenty years on U. S. High- 
way No. 41 (Chattanooga through 
Dalton, Ga., to Atlanta), a section 
of the highway that is better 
known as “Bedspread Alley.”’ 

In this part of North Georgia 
there has been developed a very 
valuable native industry for home 
and small plant manufacturers of 
tufted and chenille candlewick 
bedspreads. 

The story goes that about 20- 
odd years ago several civic minded 
women of Dalton, Ga., met and 
discussed ways and means to help 
the mountain women of this hilly 
country to earn a livelihood, as 
farming gives a scant living in 
these hills. These public-spirited : 
women collected all of the old ——— ” 
candlewick bedspread patterns that could be located 
throughout this section. They then started to train them- 
selves in the almost forgotten and lost art of designing 
and making tufted candlewick bedspreads as their moth- 
ers and mothers’ mothers before them had carried out in 
the pioneer days. . 

Their first efforts were devoted to assisting the moun- 
tain women in settlements nearby their home town. The 
mountain women soon became adept at this age old art of 
working out in the intricate patterns with their tufted 
cotton yarns on the bedspreads. The fame of these beau- 
tifully designed bedspreads spread, as this was the begin- 
ning of the period when people wanted everything antique 
in their homes. Tufted candlewick bedspreads “hit the 
gong’ and it was than that this native industry took on a 
real commercial aspect. 

Responsible parties then advanced the necessary funds 
to purchase the prepared cotton yarns and wide sheeting 
material and they would furnish groups of mountain 
workers the necessary supplies. These workers worked 
out their designs on the wide sheeting by many methods 
such as using old lead weights, “‘soot’’ from water kettles, 
and the backs of the ash-shovel. The designs would be 
traced onto the wide sheeting. Women workers would 
then work out the designs and return the finished bed- 
spread to the yarn dealers who would have the bedspreads 


Part 1 


A Native Industry of 
the South 


laundered and fluffed ready for 
sale. Many mountain families 
would carry out their own launder- 
ing and then fluff up the tufted 
yarn by brushing the finished bed- 
spread. 

It was at this period that the 
more enterprising parties saw the 
sales possibilities and started using 
yarn dyed with the fast coal tar 
dyestuffs such as the naphthols 
and vat colors. These dyed varns 
were obtained from the yarn job 
dyeing plants located in the Chat- 
tanooga area. Through the use of 
these fast to light, chlorine, and 
washing dyed yarns, the designs 
on the bedspreads became quite 
colorful and possessed far greater 
sales appeal than just the plain 
white designs. 

The hand-made candlewick bed- 
spread industry has developed un- 
til the yearly output is now hun- 
dreds of thousands of bedspreads, bath mats, and other 
household novelties. This industry has now spread over 
the entire Piedmont area of the South. Travelers wil see 
the many familiar designed bedspreads throughout North 
Georgia, East Tennessee, Smoky Mountain area, and 
Western Carolinas. 

Through the efforts of these public-spirited women of 
Dalton, Ga., there has risen a candlewick bedspread in- 
dustry that employs thousands of part and full time 
workers in the Piedmont area of the South. It has recre- 
ated and made available this wonderful inheritance from 
our pioneer mothers of the South—the candlewick bed- 
spread using tufted and chenille cotton yarns. 

This industry offers both the hand-made and machine- 
made bedspreads and has benefited not only the workers 
but also the cotton growers, cotton mills, and the dyeing 
industry of the South by their consumption of many 
thousands of bales of cotton that go into the cotton yarns 
and wide sheetings used. 

The designs that are the most popular and that the 
automobile travelers see along ‘‘Bedspread Alley” are 
Georgia Rose, Shell, Star, The Peacock, Four-Leaf Clover, 
The Flower, Ducks, Kittens, and many others. One will 
see along the highway rows of the finished bedspreads 
before mountain cabins and handsome country homes. 
The rich and poor make their offerings and are proud of 


| 
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displaying them to the public. 

This initiative of the native folk to display their handi- 
crafts for sale is the chief reason for their growth of this 
native industry. 

These mountain folks are proud of their workmanship 
and will convince most everyone who stops to inspect that 
they make the best in the country and incidentally vou 
will have purchased one when you drive off again. 

These pictures show views taken on “Bedspread Alley,’ 


near Resaca, and Dalton, Ga. Showing the candlewick 
bedspreads, bath mats, and draperies on display with sev- 
eral of the popular designs like the Peacock, Star, Georgia 
Rose, and others. 

The ever-increasing popularity of the hand-made can- 
dlewick bedspread has led to many imitators who have 
used patented sewing machines with special devices to 
simulate the hand tufted bedspread. 

At the present time the tufted bedspread industry com- 
prises three groups of makers and can be classified as fol- 
lows: 

1. Hand-made tufted and candlewick bedspreads, etc.., 
using vat and naphthol dyed yarns and wide sheeting. 

2. Machine-made tufted and Chenille bedspreads using 
vat and naphthol dyed yarns. 

3. Bedspreads made in the grey yarn and sheeting, 
then dyed with fast-to-light direct cotton colors. This 
class is largely machine-made and some makers may. use 
vat or naphthol dyed varns for making the designs show 
to advantage after the sheetings are dyed. 

Classes Nos. 1 and 2—These two classes use the naph- 
thol and vat dyed tufting and chenille cotton yarns. The 
wide sheeting material is usually bought in the grey 
though a small percentage of the bedspreads use blue, 
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jade green, or tan vat piece-dyed sheeting for the more 
expensive and colorful designs. 

Originally all yarns were dyed with vat colors but dur-: 
ing the past few years due to the great improvement in 
naphthol colors they are being used to dye reds, wines, 
maroons, and blacks at considerably less cost than using 
vat colors. 

Some typical examples of vat and naphthol colors used 
for these range of shades are as follows: 


Vat Jade Greens 
Ponsol Jade Green Powder Dupont Co 
Calcosol Jade Green NP Past Caleco Chemical Co 
Indanthrene Bril. Green Powder General Dyestuff Corp. 
Vat Blues 
Amanthrene Blue RCL Dble 


Powder 
Carbanthrene Blue BCF Dble 
Powder 


American Aniline Products 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Vat Tans and Browns 


Ponsol Brown AR and AG 
Carcanthrene Brown AG 
and AR 


Vat Navy Blues 
Amanthrene Navy Blue BN 
Powder 
Ponsol Navy Blue Powder 
Cibanone Navy Blue R 
Powder 


Naphthol Reds 
Amani! Naphthol ASSW 
Fast Red KB Base (Salt) 


Dupont Co 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


American Aniline Products 
Dupont 


Ciba Co. 


American Aniline Products 


Naphthol Browns 
Naphthol ASLB 
Fast Red RC Base 
Fast Yellow GC Base 
Fast Red B Base 


General Dvestuff Corp 


Naphthol Wines and Maroons 
Amanil Naphthol ASSW 
Fast Garnet GBC Base (Salt) 
~ cc.” 

Bordeaux GP 

Naphthol Blacks 
Naphthanil ASSW 

Diazo Black B 
Naphthosal Fast Black B Salt 


Class No. 3 


American Aniline Products 


Dupont Co. 
Calco Chemical Co 


This class of bedspreads, bath mats, etc. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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FOR SALE 


in FORM 


NEW ENGLAND AREA FIELD REPORT #T-9735 


From J. F. H. to Main Office 
sussect XXXXX Company 


They use 3/4% DECERESOL OT and 
circulate their closed package type 
machine 5 minutes each way, then 

add the dye liquor, and they have 
been able to cut down about 

50 minutes on each dyeing of direct 
colors. They have been able to get 
about two extra dyeings off each day 
by the use of DECERESOL. 

They report that their packages 
are more uniformly dyed and more 
evenly penetrated since they started 
using DECERESOL. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


is a product that saves money by saving time in the finishing 


mill. It is the fastest wetting agent yet developed. Report after 
report from customers tells of new savings, new profits from its 
use in many finishing operations. 

Glance at the report on left. A mill gets two extra dyeings off 
every day through the use of DECERESOL OT! 

The same increase in production may be possible in your mill. 
A folder outlining 20 ways to profit by DECERESOL OT’s amaz- 
ing wetting, dispersing and emulsifying properties is waiting 


to be sent to you. Get in touch with our nearest branch office 


for your copy. 


* Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


DisTRicT OFFICES 


822 West Morehead S?., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. ; 
600 S. Delawere Avenve, Corner 
South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Processing Filament Rayon Yarns 


By W. Tabor Robinson 


The second of a series of articles dealing with: 
Receiving, Opening, Storing, Moisture Condition- 
ing, Soaking, Drying, Winding; Lubricants, Tints, 
Vats, and Water. 


ANDLING filament rayon yarn, especially before 

has received any twist or crepage in the throw- 

ing process, subjects it to many dangers of fila- 

ment damage. This fact makes it positively essential 

that rigid precaution be exercised in each step of its route 

to the throwers. Adequate and well maintained equipment 

of the rooms where rolling, soaking, and extracting are 

done decreases greatly the common hazards encountered 

in these processes. By a careful consideration and use of 

correct facilities the quality of the work done in this de- 

partment is raised and a greater production quantity is 
assured. 

Ragged 


or splintery surfaces and edges, as well as protruding nail 


Smooth-top tables are necessary for rolling. 
heads, are a definite danger to the yarn. Roller boxes 
that have particularly even inside surfaces and top-rims 
should be used for conveying it to the vats and from the 
extractor. It is often necessary to line wooden boxes with 
cloth or a similar protective material to insure smooth- 
hess. 

lf vats are lined with metal, they should be inspected 
carefully and frequently for sharp and ragged edges. 
Their bottoms should be kept perfectly smooth. If drain 
mats are used in the vats, they should be examined reg- 
ularly for any sharp points that would hang to the bun- 
dies of yarn. Drain boards, used with the vats, should 
be kept in the best possible condition. The wet bundles 
are very easily torn by any splinter or rough place on 
these. The truck used to convey the soaked yarn to the 
extractor should be lined with a non-corrosive metal that 
is not easily torn nor bent into sharp points. A break or 
tear in the truck lining- inevitably results in torn and 
damaged yarn. By constructing a truck with an undér- 
space tor a drain tub, there is likelihood of its being too 
easily overturned, while loaded, because of top-heaviness. 


unless it is built as low as possible to allow the under- 
space, and with a rather broad base. 


Soaking Room Employees 


The entire procedure of the conditioning, or soaking. 
department should be trusted to efficient and dependable 
employees. Here the greater part of filament rayon yarns 
are subjected to the first really important phases of their 
processing for the loom. Costly mistakes can easily occur, 
especially in rolling, where yarns might be mixed, or in 
the preparation of the soaking liquors, where a diversity 
of procedure might result from carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. The efficient employee is careful that he uses a 
maximum degree of precaution in handling the varns. 
The dependable worker trains himself to observe in detail 
every phase of his work, thus assuring himself constantly 
that he is correctly and minutely following the orders of 
his superior. "Even though the utmost care is employed 
in this step of processing, a mistake cam be made. The 
trustworthy workman does not attempt to hide an error, 
should it occur, but will hasten to reveal it to his overseer 
before the yarn reaches the loom, in which circumstance 
the cost of the mistake would be greatly increased. 


Avoiding Error of Mixing 


Skein rayon yarns are commonly delivered to mills in 
cases in which the skeins are wrapped in ten-pound pack- 
ages (doles). On the outside of each case is stamped 
information, designating the denier, filament, turns, twist 
direction, and type of yarn enclosed. In some instances 
code numbers are given as a further identification aid. 
Each dole contains a ticket which corroborates the infor- 
mation given outside the case. 

Each skein of yarn has several (usually four) lease 
strings which hold it in correct shape and to one of which 
the thread end is tied. Most rayon producers use partic- 
ularly colored lease bands on their yarns to aid identifica- 
tion. The alert yarn roller will habitually check the case 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Is EASILY 


But economies of the right lubricant 
were hidden until revealed by using 


TIDE WATER TEXTILE OIL 


A woolen mill was experiencing mediocre results in the lubrication of 
spinning frames and mules. A change to Tide Water Textile Oil was 
decided upon. New economies were realized immediately. To quote the 
superintendent in charge of spinning: 

“Here are a few points about Tide Water Textile Oil that make it the most 
economical lubricant for our 48,000 spindles: 
1. It does not put stains on the yarn that will not wash out readily. 
2. It is of the proper viscosity so that friction is at a minimum. 

3. No sludge forms in the oil cups to reduce the efficiency of the oil. 

THERE IS A COMPLETE 4. It throws freely to lubricate the bearings. 


5. It does not heat up. The oil cups into which the spindles set always 
LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS 


run cool. 
“Just pass along any one of our machines and touch the oil cups. You'll 
SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED find they are all cool in spite of the high speed of the spindle.” » » » Such 


results as these are typical wherever Tide Water oils and greases are used. 


Call in a Tide Water engineer. He will help you select the lubricant 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE “engineered to fit the job.”" Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Tide 
Water Division, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Distributor for North and South Carolina: HEATH DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 1122 So. Boulevard, Charlotte, N.C. 


TIDE WATER 


| INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


SS 
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How lo Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are further articles submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” A total of 75 articles 
were submitted, and the winners will be announced as 
soon as the judges have had time to properly read the 
articles and judge their merit. 


NUMBER TWENTY-ONE 


To prevent uneven yarn the foreman of each depart- 
ment of the mill must have had years of experience in 
textile work and a thorough understanding of the ma- 
chines the stock passes through. Here is my view on 
“How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” 

To start with, use a good grade and staple of cotton 
with good character. This cotton, if possible, should 
have been grown in approximately the same locality to 
insure the same characteristics. 


In the opener room it is necessary to obtain a good 
mix. The more bales down the better the mix. All 
pieces of burlap should be removed from the stock, and 
if possible not a bit be allowed to get into the hoppers 
of the feeders. The vertical opener should have the 
correct speed and proper air draft. 

Have a good conveyor and distributing head to keep 
the picker hoppers as near full and all as near the same 
level as possible. It is very important to keep the feed 
rolls on the picker clean, and the bearings should be 
good shape at all times. All blade beaters should be 
checked regularly to insure sharpness and be positive 
they are set properly. When carding beaters are used, 
the spikes should be kept sharp and straight. It is very 
essential to keep the evener motion working as near 
perfectly as possible. The fans should be checked regu- 
larly to insure the correct air draft around the screens. 
The screens should be kept in good shape and should 
not be patched with a different wire than that already on 
them. The calender racks and friction should be kept 
in good working order. A good picker room will allow 
only one-half pound variation each way in the weight of 
the laps. 

The cards should be on a solid foundation to prevent 
any vibration. They should be perfectly level to insure 
a smooth running doffer, cylinder, and licker-in. This 
will enable you to get a close setting, which is the most 
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important factor about the card. It is very important 
that the licker-ins are kept in shape, the wire straight 
and sharp. The clothing for cylinder and doffer should 
be selected for the kind of work being done. Bad cloth- 
ing on the doffer edges produces a bda selvage on the web, 


which eventually will produce uneven yarn. The cloth- 
ing has to be kept sharp, that is, it has to be properly 
ground. When laying in a new lap, break the end at | 
the front and lay the new lap in very even, then allow | 


the card to run until the lap is well in the card before 
putting the end up. After stripping let the card run 
about one minute before putting the end up. The cards 
should be doffed at regular intervals and at a time that 
the cans will not be so full that the sliver will be mashed 
hard enough to become tangled. 
into the -can straight. 

The drawing process is a very important factor in the 
manufacture of even yarn. The drawing frames should 
be completely overhauled once a week. The gears should 
be kept in good condition and set properly with no back- 
lash. The weights should not be heavy enough to allow 
the rolls to cut the roving. The knock-off motion has 
to be working perfectly and the spoons must be kept in 
good condition. It is very essential that all the trum- 
Naturally, 
this means that the trumpet on each delivery is set just 
like the rest of them. The speed of the drawing frame 
should not exceed 240 r.p.m. All drawing frames should 
be equipped with full can knock-off. 

All drawing cans should be free from cracks and burs 
around the rim, as these defects will catch fibers and 
hold them until a certain amount accumulates there. 
Then it will turn loose and pass on with the stock and is 
drafted out and may eventually cause uneven yarn. 


The sliver should go 


pets are set to the calender rolls correctly. 


All fly frames (slubbers, intermediates, and speeders) 
should be overhauled twice a year. The carriages should 
be aligned and level to insure smooth and easy running. 
The spindles and flyers should be kept in the best con- 
dition because they are the determining factor as to 
whether or not the twist is properly put into the roving. 
The presser finger should be set properly. The tension 
should be watched and not run too tight or too slack. 
The roving traverse should be checked at least once a 
month to be sure that the roving will cover the length 
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of the cop to keep from grooving it. The rollers should 
be kept in very good condition and properly oiled, and 
when they become grooved they should immediately 
be replaced. The creels should be kept clean and aligned 
to keep the skewers in the proper position. If the roving 
does not unwind properly from the bobbins on account 
of their motion being retarded, it should be ascertained 
if the skewers are properly pointed at the lower ends, 
the steps or bearings clean and in good condition, the 
upper end of the skewers free from waste, etc. All bob- 
bins around the fly frames should be in good condition. 
As little twist should be put into the roving as possible 
to keep it from stretching or breaking back in the spin- 
ning creels. 


What was said previously about the creels and skewers 
in the fly frames should also be practiced on the spinning 
frames. The tape drive mechanism should be kept in 
tip-top shape in the spinning room. The spindles should 
be in good condition, and above all they should be plumb. 
Bad spindles, bad bolsters, spindles out of plumb, and 
high bobbins will cause the yarn to receive the incorrect 
amount of twist, thus causing uneven yarn. Either of 
these four conditions should be corrected immediately. 
The correct size ring and traveler should be used and 
when worn should be replaced. When excessive or in- 
correctly proportioned drafts are the cause of uneven 
yarn, the drafts should be adjusted either by reducing 
the total draft, or by altering the individual drafts so 
that the front one will not be too great in proportion to 
the rear one, or vice versa. For insufficient weighting 
of rolls, the amount of weight should be increased suffi- 
ciently to cause the rolls to properly grip and hold the 
iibers, but at the same time the amount should not be 
excessive. The travelers must be working properly and 


when a roll becomes worn or cut, it should immediately 


be replaced. As far as possible, chokes should be kept 
from under the aprons on long draft spinning and these 
aprons should be thoroughly cleaned when the frame is 
overhauled, which should be done once or twice a year. 

The humidity throughout the mill should be carefully 
controlled with approximately 55% in 
and 65° in the spinning room. 


the card room 
A good spray oil should 
be used on the stock in the pickers. 

In closing, I want to stress the point that a mill whose 
operators are willing to work with the foremen and whose 
foremen are good housekeepers will accomplish much 
towards the prevention of uneven yarn, as cleanliness is 
yery essential in an even yarn mill. 

J. T. CHAPEL. 


NUMBER TWENTY-TWO 


Cause and prevention of uneven yarns must include the 
consideration that every machine in the carding depart- 
ment will be under suspicion. 

First, we must consider which is a proper method of 
preparing our laps in the picker room. If this is done 
right we will have gone a long ways towards making 
even laps. In order to make even laps we must take all 
reclaimable waste that is to be rerun from the carding and 
spinning departments and feed a constant flow of re- 
worked waste at all times through a separate hopper 
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from that of the regular cotton. The laps will be as 
even as it is possible to make them. The variation from 
one lap to the other should not be in excess of one-half 
pound. If waste received from carding and spinning is 
returned to the picker room to be rerun, and it is fed by 
hand there is no way of knowing that it is fed evenly. 
The tender will feed it heavily while it lasts in order to 
keep from handling it. This method will, beyond doubt, 
give uneven laps, and we must expect a large variation 
in card sliver. 

At the very best, we will have a twenty-five per cent 
variation in the sliver on the card, but it will and can 
do its part if the correct lap is presented to it. Pro- 
vided the card has the correct draft and setting, we 
should receive fair carding. Even with correct laps, an- 
other source of uneven work is created while creeling 
the laps. The best tenders will vary more than twenty- 
hve or up to forty per cent in the weight of the sliver 
delivered that is the result of over or under piecing the 
lap while creeling. The only prevention is to select men 
that are expert creelers and let them do nothing except 
creel and truck laps. 


The card sliver at the breaker drawing will have a 


_chance to draft out and even up, but we must have good 


Sample of yarn made from roving that has been stretched. 


rollers and these set properly for this to happen. At 
the finisher drawing the sliver will have a still better 
chance, as there is represented on one drawing frame of 
six ends fed a selection of quite a number of cards. We 
should pay a great deal of attention to our work at this 
process. We are turning the drawing sliver after it has 
been evened back into a single process again for the 
slubber. 


Daily inspection should be made on all fly frames for 
bad top rolls and crooked steel rolls. If any are detected, 
remove at once and substitute good ones. The slubber. 
intermediate, and fly frame are among the greatest 
sources of uneven yarn in the mill, especially the speeder. 

It is a good general rule in the speeder room to give 
one tender from two to four frames to operate as a set. 
Everyone who has operated speeders will verify the fol- 
lowing facts: A frame tender in running the job will 
be out of sight of the ends while on the back creeling. 
In case an end comes down while he is away, it will twist 
into the one next to it. It is hard to see by just glancing 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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THIS IS NO. 


The Traverse Bar Support Brackets 
should be uniformly adjusted to pro- 
duce parallel-sided bobbins, before 
setting the Cop Formers. ‘‘A’’ shows 
Bracket moved to the right, producing 
tapered bobbins smaller in diameter 
toward the nose end.‘‘B’’ shows Bracket 
moved to the left, producing tapered 
bobbins smaller in diameter toward 
the base end. 


SETTING THE COP FORMER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


Proper setting of the Cop Former is neces- 
sary for good winding of automatic loom 
bobbins. The Cop Former acts as a guide 
to form the taper at the base of the bobbin. 
The length of taper at the base of the full 
bobbin should be the same as the length of 
taper at the nose. 


The first step in setting the Cop Former is 
to push the Traverse Bar into the frame as 
far as it will go. With the Screw at “*C” 
loosened, the Traverse Wheel is moved 
back to the starting position for winding. 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 


16 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


The Cop Former can now be pressed against 
the Follower (D) which is part of the Thread 
Guide Holder Frame. This will cause the 
Traverse Bar, which is pivoted at ““E’’, to 
move toward the empty bobbin. However, 
the Traverse Wheel should not actually 
touch the bobbin because room must be al- 
lowed for the thickness of the bunch. 


At this point the Screw “‘C”’ is tightened 
and a mark made on the Cop Former where 
the Follower touches at “‘F.”’ The length of 
the stroke is measured off and another mark 
made at “G.’’ This length of stroke is de- 
termined by the hole used in the Traverse 
Bar Lever, which is longer than the length 
of traverse of yarn on the bobbin. There- 
fore, the table below should be used to de- 
termine the location of “G”’ on the Cop 
Former. 


HOLE | DECIMAL FRACTIONAL 
Top | 2.00 inches 2 inches 

2 1.84 | 1% 

3* | 1.67 | 14%, 

4 | 1,52 1534, 

5 | 1.35 

6 1.18 1 3% 
Bottom | 1.00 1 inch 


*This hole in the Traverse Bar Lever is used for most 
automatic loom bobbins. 


After the marks have been made, the Trav- 
erse Wheel is brought out beyond the end 
of the Cop Former and then returned in or- 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


der to discover where the Follower first 
touches the Cop Former. While doing this, 
the Traverse Bar must be held to prevent 
it from moving toward the spindle. 


If the Follower does not touch the Cop 
Former exactly at the outer mark, it will be 
necessary to experiment further with the 
setting. If the Follower touches before it 
reaches the mark, the tip end of the Cop 
Former is too near the spindle; if the Fol- 
lower passes the mark, the tip end of the 
Cop Former is too far from the spindle. All 
adjustments of the Cop Former must be 
made with the Traverse wheel pushed back 
so Follower touches at “‘F.”’ 


To check this setting before adjusting 
other spindles, wind a full bobbin for in- 
spection. Other spindles can be set by using 
the Cop Former Gauge shown in the illus- 
tration. 


The Cop Former Gauge ‘‘H’’ is snapped 
over the Traverse Bar and pushed back 
as far as possible. The Guide Bar ‘‘j'’ 
is set up against the Cop Former and 
locked by the two screws ‘“‘K.’’ The 
Gauge can now be used to set other 
Cop Formers by lining them up to the 
Guide Bar. 


“THERE IS A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Extend Time for Filing Textile Wage Briefs 


Washington, D. C.—The wage-hour division has an- 
nounced the final date for filing briefs by counsel on the 
proposed 32'2-cent per hour minimum wage for textile 
workers had been extended from August 12 to August 22. 

Deputy Administrator Paul Sifton said the extension 
was granted because of the illness of W. Gordon Mc- 
Kelvy, attorney for a committee representing small South- 
ern cotton mills. 

The proposed minimum, recommended by an industry 
committee, has caused a sharp division within the textile 
industry. A group of Southern Congressmen warned 
President Roosevelt that a flat minimum of 32'% cents 
would force many small mills in the South out of business. 

Administrator Andrews had fixed August 12 as the 
final brief filing date after a hearing on the recommended 
minimum. Later, he told reporters he would make a 
ruling “within a reasonable time,’ perhaps 30 days, after 
the deadline for filing briefs. 


Mrs. R. P. Deal Fatally Injured 


Mrs. R. P. Deal, of Randleman, N. C., was fatally 
injured when the automobile in which she and her hus- 
band were riding collided with a truck one-quarter of a 
mile outside of Greensboro, N. C., city limits. 

Mrs. Deal was the wife of R. P. Deal, formerly well 
known, but now retired, cotton manufacturer, and mother 
of Harold A. Deal, superintendent of the Cornelius Cot- 
ton Mills, Cornelius, N. C., and Ralph Deal, of the Char- 
lotte office of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Mrs. Deal was a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., but had 
lived in Randleman 26 years and was very highly’ re- 
garded. 

Mr. Deal suffered injuries consisting of a fractured 
knee and severe bruises and lacerations. 


New N. C. State College Textile Building 


Raleigh, N. C.—-Pictured below is the new Textile 
Building at North Carolina State College which will be 
completed and ready for occupancy when the college 
opens its Fall session in September. The new building is 


a four-story, fireproot, T-shaped structure and will house 


75,000 square feet of floor space. 


With ample classroom and laboratory facilities to take 
care of the increased enrollment of recent years, during 
which it led the nation in the matriculation of resident 
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textile students, the Textile School is preparing to supple- 
ment the excellent equipment now housed in Tompkins 
Hall and to enlarge its teaching staff. 

At a recent letting, equipment contracts. amounting to 
more than $40,000 were awarded. One firm is to transfer 
the modern equipment, now housed in Tompkins Hall, to 
the néw building and set it in position ready for opera- 
tion. The Bahnson Company is to furnish a complete 
humidifying system for the weaving department and the 
Parks-Cramer Company is to do the same for the depart- 
ment of yarn manufacture. Davis & Furber were award- 
ed a contract for a complete woolen unit. Supplementary 
machines and apparatus were also contracted for. 


S. C. Group Gets Charter As Eleemosynary 
| Corporation 

Clinton, S. C-—Announcement is made by William P. 
Jacobs, executive vice-president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of South Carolina, with offices in this 
city, that the organization has been granted a charter 
as an eleemosynary corporation. It will collect and im- 
part information relative to the textile industry. 

Officers: Marshall P. Orr, of Anderson, president; 
Mr. Jacobs, executive vice-president; Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, of Spartanburg, second vice-president. 

Directors: 5S. M. Beattie, Greenville; James A. Chap- 
man, Spartanburg; E. A. Smyth, Flat Rock, N. C.; B. 
B. Gossett, Charlotte; George M. Wright, Great Falls: 
H. K. Hallett, Paw Creek; J. B. Harris, Greenwood: C. 
EK. Hatch, Greenville; W. P. Hamrick, Columbia; S. H. 
Swink, Graniteville, and E. S. McKissick, of Greenville. 


Pacolet Child Has 12 Living Grandparents 
Residing in Village 

Pacolet, S. C.—A claim held by tiny Janice Kay Cook, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Foy Cook of Pacolet, 
probably not held elsewhere in South Carolina, is that of 
having more living grandparents than any other person. 

The little girl, born on July 13, has 12 living grand- 
parents, an unusual record for anyone. 

Her grandparents have all spent most of their lives in 
the Pacolet community, another record worth talking 
about. Years spent here by the grandparents total 427. 

The paternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Cook, 
have lived in Pacolet mills all of their lives. 

The paternal great-grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Cook, have lived in Pacolet Mills village for 25 years. 

The paternal great-great-grandmother, Mrs. Roxie 
Bryant, has lived at Pacolet for 25 years. 

The maternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
Motts, have lived at Pacolet all, of their lives, which is 
33 and 37 years, respectively. 

Little Janice Kay’s maternal great-grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith Motts, have lived at Pacolet 55 and 40 
years, respectively. 

The maternal great-great-grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. B. Hoage, have lived in the village 62 and 65 years. 
respectively. 

The maternal great-great-great-grandfather, Berry Lee, 
has spent his 83 years at Pacolet. He holds the distinc- 
tion of having helped clear the land for the first building 
to be erected at Pacolet Mills, which was at that time 
known as Trough Shoals. 
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$108,000 Worth of Cotton Burns at 
Sylvania, Ga. 


Sylvania, Ga.—-Approximately $108,000 worth of gov- 
ernment cotton was destroyed here July 3lst when a 
bonded warehouse of the Screven Oil Mill burned. The 
cotton was fully covered by insurance. 

Total loss, including the warehouse, was put at $112.,- 
450, the estimate being made by P. H. Brewster, official 
of the oil mill firm. 

The fire was discovered about 2 a. m. The Sylvania 
Fire Department fought the blaze for several hours be- 
fore bringing it under control. 


Farr Alpaca Company Liquidates No. | Plant 


| 


The Farr Alpaca Company is liquidating its No. 1 | 


| 
Plant at Holyoke, Mass., under the direction of George | 


D. Flynn, Jr., and John D. Flynn, Liquidating Agents of | 
Fall River. 

This plant consists of the Worsted and Rayon Divi- 
sions and contains a great deal of late type equipment. 
particularly in the Rayon Division. 

The company is operating its Finishing Plant now and 
plans to continue this operation in Holyoke, this plant 
being especially adapted to the processing of rayon and 
worsted fabrics and particularly the new and very popu- 
lar cloths made of cut staple blends. 

The Farr management is also keeping intact its No. 
4 Mill, one of the finest varn mills in the country, as it 
is intended to find means for either starting up this plant 
or selling it complete for operation in Holyoke. 

With this in view, certain looms, notably some wide 
Draper automatics and a battery of Crompton & Knowles | 
late type 4x1 automatic worsted looms with complete 
weaving equipment, are being reserved as a_ possible 
weaving department to go with the No. 4 Yarn Unit. 


Export-Import Bank To Finance Sale Of 250,000 
Bales Of Raw Cotton To Spain 


| 
| 

Washington, D. C.—Warren Lee Pierson, president 
of the Export-Import Bank, has announced that the bank 
had arranged to finance sale of 250,000 bales of raw cot- | 
ton to Spanish mills. | 

He made no estimate of the amount of credit necessary. | 
but said that the credit would be made to American ship- | 
pers only and not to Spanish importers. | 

Under the plan, Mr. Pierson said that the bank agreed | 
to participate with American cotton shippers in financing | 
the sale at the rate of 25,000 bales a month. | 

‘The credits will be guaranteed by leading Spanish | 
banks, and assurance is given by the Spanish Government | 
that dollar exchange will be made available to meet all | 
maturities,’ Mr. Pierson said. | 

“Obligations incurred under the commitment are re- 
payable in eight quarterly instalments commencing six | 
months after delivery of the cotton. The Export-Import 
Bank will provide 80 per cent of the credit, the balance | 
being carried by individual shippers.”’ | 

Commercial banks in the United States, Mr. Pierson | 
said, will be authorized to handle the documents and pro- | 
vide necessary funds as agents of the Export-] Import | 
Bank. He said provision will be made for transporting 


— 


all such cotton in American flag vessels. | 


During the recent excitement about one-process pick- 
ing, controlled-draft drawing, super-draft roving and long- 
draft spinning, the card has received comparatively little 
attention. And yet it MUST perform efficiently if it is to 
keep pace with other modernized processes and if it is not 
to destroy the gains made by these improvements. 

To give you BETTER card performance we offer the 
following suggestions: 


|. Let one of our practical card men make a complete survey of 
your cards to determine the condition of all clothing, chains, 
bearings and other wearing parts. This man will give you a 
written report revealing card conditions causing bad work and 
unnecessary waste, recommending only necessary repairs and 
classifying their urgency so you can budget the cost over oa 
period of months. 


2. Install our new metallic feed roll for cotton and rayon cards, 
which maintains a firm hold on the lap, assuring even feeding 
and thereby reducing cylinder jams. 


3. Try our specially developed lickerin wire for rayon cards. 


Ashworth Products give superior performance because 
of UNIFORM manufacturing methods. 
Ashworth Service is dependable because of — 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
* PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and T of 

Machinery Brusher and for Special 
Purposes * Lickerin Wire Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Re-clothed. 
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Personal News 


H. R. Williams is now superintendent of the Bogle 
Watkins Corporation, Greensboro, N. C. 


W. S. Swain is superintendent of the Thomas. Mills, 
Inc., Hight Point, N. C. 


W. E. Moore has succeeded B. F. Zimmerman as pur- 
chasing agent for the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


W. E. Moore, formerly head loom fixer, is now second 
hand of weaving at the No. 2 plant of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. L. Steele, Jr., formerly treasurer of the Locke Cot- 
ton Mills, Concord, N. C., is now general manager of the 
Riverside Mills, Enoree, S. C. 


R. A. McMillan has succeeded T. L. Edward as super- 
intendent of the Talladega Cotton Factory, Talladega, 


Ala. 


J. R. Robinson has been promoted from 2nd hand to 
overseer of rayon weaving at the No. 2 plant of Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Felix Thurecht has succeeded T. L. Freeman as super- 
intendent of the Elizabeth City Hosiery Company, Eliz- 
abeth City, 


. M. Duncan is now superintendent of the hosiery mill 
of the Golden Belt Manufacturing Company, Durham, 
Be, 


J]. W. Christopher has been promoted from loom fixer 
to head loom fixer at the No. 2 plant of Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Company, Charlotte, 


W. E. Reid has succeeded Cecil Davenport as manager 
of the knitting department at the Trion Company, Trion, 
Ga. 


W. H. Busbée is now superintendent of the Adrian and 
Madora Mills of the American Yarn & Processing Co.. 


Mt. Holly, N. C. 


B. Z. Kennimore, formerly of the Hazel Knitting Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Star Hosiery Mills at Conover, N. C. 


W. Weldon Rogers has been promoted from overseer 
of rayon weaving at the No. 2 plant of Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Company, Charlotte, N. C., to superintendent of 
both the No. 1 and No. 2 plant of the same company. 


Wm. D. Anderson, president of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, Macon, Ga., and Mrs. Anderson sailed 
recently for a summer cruise through the Baltic. They 
will return about September Ist. 


Adam K. Miller is now superintendent of the Davis 
Full Fashion Hosiery Mills, Greenville, N. C. 


T. H. Whitesides is now overseer of spinning at the 
Woodlawn mill of the American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


R. H. Hope, assistant superintendent of the Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., was a recent speaker at the Civi- 
tan Club meeting there. 


Luke H. Sperry, manager of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany's chemical cotton plant at Hopewell, Va., has been 
named chief engineer of the company. 


H. R. Turner, recently made general manager of the 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., was a speaker at a banquet 
given for the overseers and second hands of the company. 


Arthur M. Dixon, president and treasurer of the Dixon 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has been reappointed a director 
of the North Carolina Railroad Company. 


George A. Sloan, former president of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, has been commissioned a colonel, aide-de- 
camp, on the staff of Governor Prentice Cooper, of Ten- 
nessee. 


W. 5. Coulter has been elected secretary and a director 
of Burlington Mills Corp., with headquarters in Greens- 
boro, N.C. Mr. Coulter had been named acting treasurer 
in May. 


B.S. Pierson has been promoted from overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the No. 2 plant of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, Charlotte, N. C., to superintendent of the Mar- 
tinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills, another of the Gossett chain. 


A. H. Huss has recently been elected to the position 
of chairman of the Board of Directors of the Rhyne- 
Houser Manufacturing Company., Lincolnton, N.C. The 
position was newly created. 


J. L. Adams, superintendent of the Whitney Manufac- 
turing Company, Whitney, 5. C., has resigned that posi- 
tion to accept a position with the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, Gafiney, S. C. 


Raymond Swetenburg, superintendent of the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, and Miss John- 
nie Mattilene Bowie of Starr, S. C., will be married in 
the early fall. 


J. E. Carter, formerly overseer of carding, spinning, 
and weaving at night for the Selma Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala., is now overseer of carding at 
the Meridian, Miss., plant of the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mills. 


4. 
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Columbus, Ga., Mill Workers Stir Beauty 
Contest Enthusiasm 


Executives of the mills in Columbus, Ga., are proud of 
the demonstration by their girls in the recent beauty con- 
test sponsored by the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 
Photographs featured on the front page and also on page 
five of the Sunday Ledger-Enquirer, might as well have 
shown beauty contest winners in any city in the country. 
These are girls who work in the mills. 

The Ledger-Enquirer states: ‘Charming Miss Eloise 
Saxon, representing the workers of the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, is the 1939 textile beauty queen of Columbus. 

‘This tall, radiant beauty was crowned amid the cheers 
of a strong of upward of 10,000 people, as the second 
annual textile beauty contest, sponsored by the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce, drew to a close at Memorial 
Stadium. 

“Her ladies-in-waiting, chosen as first and second prize 
winners, were: Miss Myra Kernodle, of the Muscogee 
Mig. Co., and Miss Agnes Watford, of the Bradley Mfg. 
Co. 

“The choices were made out of a field of 24 beautiful 
contestants representing Columbus’ eight great textile 
mills and the selections were announced after the girls in 
each of the three divisions—-there were entries each for 
first, second and third place—had appeared first in allur- 
ing bathing suits, and then in dainty evening gowns.” 

Paramount News cameramen took pictures of the tex- 
tile beauty queen and her ladies-in-waiting. 

There were 500 prizes, the gifts of Columbus merchants 
divided equally among the 25 contestants, in addition to 
the awards that were made after the contest was decided. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years experience and an 
enormous amount of research and experiment in high speed traveler 
manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from specially drawn stock 
by the finest of skilled craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight 
temper and style. Write for samples and prices today 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843. Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
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OBITUARY 


SOL N. CONE 


Greensboro, N. C.—Sol N. Cone, 71, died recently in 
Wesley Long Hospital, where he had been undergoing 
treatment for nearly three years and a half. 

The deceased was born in Jonesboro, Tenn., the family 
removing to Baltimore when he was but 3 years old. He 
went to New York in 1891 to become associated with the 
Cone Export & Commission Co., and stayed there until 
1906, when he came to Greensboro to form the American 
Cotton Company, which he directed for ten years. He 
then returned to New York as an associate in the firm of 
Moyse & Holmes cotton. 

He leaves four brothers, Bernard M. Cone, board chair- 
man of the Proximity Mfg. Co.; Julius W. 
dent of Cone Export & Commission .Co. 
boro: Dr. 


Cone, presi- 
. both of Greens- 
sidney Cone and Fred Cone, both of Balti- 


more, and a sister, Miss Etta Cone. Baltimore. 


MRS. JAMES H. PORTER 


Covington, Ga.—-Mrs. James H. Porter, wife of the 
chairman of the board of Bibb Manufacturing Co., died 


in Philadelphia on August 3rd. 


MONROE D. ANDERSON 


Houston, Tex.—Monroe Dunnaway Anderson, 66, 
president of one of the world’s largest cotton firms, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., died August 6th. 

Anderson was born at Jackson, attended school, and 
later entered the banking business here. 

In 1904 he joined with his brother, F. E. Anderson, 
and W. L. Clayton and Ben Clayton to organize a cotton 
firm in Oklahoma City. The company soon opened 
concentration office in Houston, and in 1907 Anderson 
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came here to take charge of the Houston office. 
quarters of the firm followed him here in 1916. 


The head- 


Anderson had been in poor health for several years and 
had not taken an active part in the business since last 
autumn. 


AUGUSTUS G. PITTMAN 


Fayetteville, N. C.—Augustus G. Pittman, 64, formerly 
prominent in textile mill management in this section, died 
August 2nd after a week’s critical illness. 


R. L. PAYNE 
R. L. Payne, 45, of Pelzer, S. C.., 


an illness of only two days. 
hemorrhage. 


died June 14th, after 
Death was due to cerebral 


Mr. Payne had been overseer of weaving tor many 
years. He had worked at several Southern mills and had 
many friends. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Leona Payne, and 
three. daughters, Mrs. Eva Ammons, Rome, Ga.; Mrs. 
Gladys Dunham, Huntsville, Ala.; Miss Will Nell Payne, 
Graniteville, S. C.., Trammell Payne, 
iteville, S. C. 


and one son. Gran- 


LLOYD 


Charlotte, N. C.—Lloyd Clement Withers, 54, assistant 
treasurer of the Carolina Textile Corporation of Char- 
lotte, died suddenly of a heart attack recently. 

Surviving Mr. Withers are his wife, Mrs. Dora Barron 
Withers; one daughter, Mrs. W. F. Draper, of Akita, 
Japan; two sons, L. C. Withers, Jr., of Charlotte, and 
Walter Barron Withers, of Charlotte, and Columbia, 5. 
C.: two sisters, Mrs. Mary Withers Hand, of Charlotte, 
and Mrs. Paul Schoenlaub, of Brunswick, (¢ and two 
brothers, Walter W. Withers and Guy Withers, both of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Seven Months’ U. S. Rayon Shipments 48% 
Above Corresponding 1938 Period 


Shipments of rayon yarn to domestic consumers to- | 
taled 32,900,000 pounds in July, according to records 
compiled by the Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- | 


tile Economics Bureau, Inc. This ‘compares with ship- 
ments of 33,000,000 pounds in June and with 31,900,000 
pounds in July 1938. 

For the seven months ended July 3lst, rayon yarn 
shipments aggregated 194,100,000 pounds, or 48 per 
cent greater than the 131,300,000 pounds shipped in the 


corresponding period in 1938 and 4 per cent above the | 


total of 187,000,000 pounds in 1937. 


As a result of the continued heavy shipments in July, 


stocks reduced to 25,000,000 
pounds as of July 3lst, or about a three weeks’ supply 
at the July rate of shipments. Stocks on hand totaled 
32,600,000 pounds on June 13th and 53,600,000 pounds 
at the close of July LOSS. 

‘The high level of July rayon yarn shipments,” 


producers’ yarn were 


states | 


the Organon, “‘may be attributed to a timely concentra- | 


tion of tavorable influences. First, the demand for rayon 
varn in July was stimulated by the seasonal upswing in 
fabricators’ mill activity. Fall fabric production schedules 
were put into operation and, as a result, fabricators 
hastened to assure themselves of the necessary yarn re- 
quirements. This influence of a seasonal bulge in the 
demand for rayon has become well defined during the 
July-September period in recent years.” 


“A secondary factor contributing to this heavy de- 


mand for rayon is, of course, the current silk price situ- 
ation. Rayon has not only succeeded in replacing silk 
on a wholesale scale in dress and underwear fabrics, but 
also is now being used more extensively in women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery.” 


Production of rayon filament yarn by domestic pro- | 


ducers aggregated 73,600,000 pounds during the second 
quarter of 1939, 
cent compared with the output of 81,700,000 pounds re- 
ported for the first quarter of 1939, but was 37 per cent 
greater than the second quarter output of 53,700,000 
pounds last year. 


This total represents a drop of 10 per | 


While second quarter production totaled 73,600,000 | 


pounds, shipments in the same period aggregated 


81.- | 


900,000 pounds. The “deficiency” naturally was drawn | 


from producers yarn stocks. By adopting this conserva- | 
tive production policy, it is pointed out, producers were | 


able not only to sharply reduce their stocks of yarn, but | 


also to make the necessary machine repairs and change- | 
overs in preparation for the usually heavy third quarter | 


production schedules. 


Production of viscose and cuprammonium yarn for the | 
second quarter totaled 51,600 pounds against 56,900,000 


pounds in the first quarter of 1939. Second quarter ace- 
tate yarn production totaled 22,000,000 pounds against 
24,800,000 pounds in the first quarter and 16,000,000 
pounds in the second quarter of 1938. 


Domestic staple fiber production at 11,500,000 pounds | 


in the second quarter was only slightly larger than the 
first quarter total, but 72 per cent greater than the sec- 


ond quarter production last year. For the first half of 


1939 domestic staple fiber production amounted to 22.- | 


500,000 pounds, or 91 per cent greater than the 11,800.- | 


000-pound output of the first six months of 1938. 


EXSIZE 


removes starches 


NATURAL 
ACTION 


OU needn’t worry about Exsize 

. . . it can’t tender your sheer- 
est fabric. For Exsize contains malt 
enzymes that work by a gentle, 
natural action. It contains no harsh 
chemicals. Exsize ideally prepares 
starch sized cloth for better bleach- 
ing and more level dyeing. Your 
treasurer will appreciate its low 
cost. 


One of our field men—all plant experts —will be 
glad to call at your mill and help you over- 
come your desizing problems. Our laboratory 


facilities are at your disposal. Just write to 


PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York and Textile Warehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 
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A New Feature 


In this issue we are publishing as a new fea- 
ture, “‘Cotton Comments,” by Dameron H. Wil- 
liaams, of Gastonia, N. C. The first of his com- 
ments will be found on page 36 under the title, 
“What Next in Cotton Legislation?” 

We have arranged for him to contribute ma- 
terial for one to two pages in each issue of the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN and believe that his discus- 
sions and his humor will be found interesting. 

Dameron H. Williams was born at Bolton, 
Miss., and has spent most of his life in close con- 
tact with cotton. He held positions as a cotton 
buyer at several points in the Mississippi Delta 
and was also located in Peru, South America. 

During the World War he was a captain in the 
held artillery and after the war located in Gas- 
tonia as the representative of E. W. Montgom- 
ery Co. 

Because of his knowledge of cotton and his 
fund of humorous stories, Mr. Williams has been 
in demand as a convention speaker and has sev- 
eral times addressed Southern Textile Associa- 
tion meetings. 

A very large per cent of the cotton manufac- 
turers’ dollar is spent for cotton and he should be 
interested in information relative to its growth 
and marketing. 

We believe that his pages in the TexTILe But- 
LETIN will be of interest both to cotton manufac- 
turers and cotton dealers. 
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Roosevelt Favors Differential 


Northern manufacturers have been greatly 
disturbed by statements reported to have been 
made by President Roosevelt when he was vis- 
ited by a group of Southern textile manufactur- 
ers and Southern Congressmen. 

The following extracts are taken from the re- 
port of a press conference held soon after the 
visit: 

It was learned that Mr. Roosevelt told the Southern 
group that he favored a differential in favor of the South. 
Asked at his press conference if he was considering differ- 
entials in connection with the minimum wage recommen- 
dation for the textile industry, the President reminded the 
conference that he has always favored a differential be- 
tween sections. 

There should be a differential between the various sec- 
tions of the country, he said, because of the difference in 
living costs. Making the argument long advanced by 
Southern employers, Mr. Roosevelt said where a wage 
earner in one section of the country could, on less money, 
maintain an adequate standard of living than in other 
sections then there should be a differential to cover this 
factor. 

The President pointed out that the NRA code provided 
for a 10 per cent differential in the textile code, the rate 
being $11 a week in the South and $12 in the North. 

Where workers in warmer climates do not have fur- 
naces to feed and heavy winter overcoats to buy there 
should be a differential to cover that, he said. 


It requires no great amount of intelligence to 
know that people living in a cold climate require 
more fuel and more and heavier clothing than 
those in a warmer climate. 

It is also well known that people living in a 
section, not well adapted to food crops, must 
purchase their food supplies in other sections 
and bear the cost of transportation whereas 
many in other sections raise a great deal of their 
own vegetables and buy at local prices from 
truck farmers. 

It is also well known that most of the textile 
employees of the Northern States live in houses 
rented from individuals, at rates far in excess of 
those charged in the mill villages of the South. 

After a study of conditions, the WPA estab- 
lished rates of pay which were much greater in 
Northern States than in the South. No one can 
doubt that the higher WPA rates of the North 
were based upon its higher living costs. 

There is, in our opinion, a natural wage differ- 
ential between the Northern States and the 
Southern States and it will be demanded by 
Northern employees. 

If the 32%-cent minimum rate is put into 
effect, the North, instead of paying that rate, 
will find itself forced to pay 32™ plus the nat- 
ural differential. 


_ 
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Do Short Dresses Require 
More Cloth? 


A New York writer claims that the present 
style of short dresses has increased the consump- 
tion of. textiles. 

He claims that women who wear present style 
short dresses have to be sure that their stockings 
and slips are in condition to meet the public eye 
without embarrassment, and that as a result con- 
sumption of all kinds of wearing material is in- 
creasing and the underwear and hosiery people 
are benefitting greatly. 

It sounds reasonable that short dresses will 
increase the consumption of silk hosiery and 
rayon slips but we fail to see how they can be 
credited with increasing the consumption of “all 
kinds of wearing materials.” 


Inviting Trouble 


One thing, which is almost as certain as death 
and taxes, is that a textile plant which signs a 
contract with a labor union will find itself in 
constant trouble. 

About two years ago the Marlboro Cotton 
Mills, at McColl, S. C., and the Mansfield Mills, 
at Lumberton, N. C., yielded to the nagging of 
labor organizers and signed contracts. 

Since then they have been forced to live in 
almost constant fear of strikes and have seen 
their mills stand idle for long periods. 

Strikes have followed settlements so often that 
it is difficult to remember whether they have a 
strike or have just settled one. We believe that 
the present situation is that both have just set- 
tled strikes and are to operate for a few weeks. 

Theoretically, a labor union and collective 
bargaining is all right. 

If the employees of a plant are not treated 
right or are paid less than can be considered fair 
wages, it is right and proper that they should 
meet, in a body, with the management and sub- 
mit their complaints or choose, from among 
themselves, men who shall represent them at a 
conference with employers. 

Very few employers would object to labor 
unions or collective bargaining if the above was 
the system used, but there enters into the picture 
the professional labor organizer who is not a 
worker in the plant or in the industry but ob- 
tains his living from the union dues paid by 
those who work. 

Whenever workers appear to lose interest in 
the union and the collection of union dues be- 
comes less because of such lack of interest, the 


| 
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organizer realizes that his job is in danger and 
seeks some cause of complaint and possibly a 
strike as the means of reviving the interest of 
the workers and inducing them to resume the 
payment of dues. 

An organization of employees, for the preven- 
tion of unfavorable working conditions and un- 
fair wages, would be all right and that is all the 
public sees. 

Back of organized labor, however, is a band 
of men who live upon the dues paid by workers 
and who have a vital interest in keeping the 
workers in the mood to pay dues regularly. 


12 Hour Day for Japan 


A report from Tokyo, Japan, states that ef- 
fective July Ist a maximum working day of 12 
hours for males over 16 years of age has been 
introduced in Japanese factories in five specific 
industries. This is the first attempt made in Ja- 
pan to regulate the working hours of male labor 
on a national scale. 


America Leads 


One hundred and thirty million Americans re- 
ceive more wages each year than the 550 million 
people who live in Europe. 

With 18 minutes of work, an American steel 
worker can earn food that an English steel 
worker must work 76 minutes to earn, that a 
German must work 120 minutes to earn, and 
that a Belgian must work 236 minutes to earn. 

The United States owns 178 radios for every 
1,000 people, Germany has 108, Russia has 17, 
and Italy has two radios for every 1,000 people. 

America has enough automobiles to carry the 
entire 130 million population at one time. Act- 
ually, America has one automobile for every 4% 
people, England has one automobile for every 
20 people, Germany has one automobile for 
every 49 people, and Russia has one automobile 
for every 479 people. 

The average American wage is twice the aver- 
age British wage, three times the German wage, 
and five times the Italian wage. And a dollar of 
the American wage will buy more and better 
conveniences than a dollar will buy in Europe. 

There’s nothing in that evidence to make us 
want to swap democracy for a dictatorship. 
There is, on the contrary, much to make us eager 
to perfect the system that has proved so effec- 
tive—and which, if we work intelligently, can be 
mad estill better without any jars or wars.—T he 
Howard Way. 
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FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—It is reported that the Central 
Weaving and Spinning Corporation are selling their ma- 
chinery and will liquidate. 


Datias, N. C.—Most of the dwellings in the mill vil- 
lage of the Morowebb Cotton Mills have been sold to its 
workers. They have been offered attractive terms with 
which to make the payments. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—-The machinery of the Grenaco 
Hosiery Mills, which suspended operations about six 
months ago, has been sold to the Whisnant Hosiery Mills 
and will be moved to Hickory, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA,.—Fire originating inside the commissary 
of the Atlanta Woolen Mills recently did slight damage 
to the building and merchandise. Officials said the origin 
of the fire was unknown. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—The Faytex Mills, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of cotton yarns, have filed a Chapter X_peti- 
tion for reorganization in the U. S. District Court at 
Fayetteville. 

Financial condition, as set forth in the petition, gives 
assets at $298,063 and liabilities of $298,063. 


ELKIN, N. C.—The new finishing plant of the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of blankets, 
which will house the finishing plant which is now at 
Winston-Salem, is expected to be finished about the 
first of the year. 


Cowpens, S. C.-Cowpens Mills, which formerly em- 
ployed approximately 300 persons, would be reopened or 
leased under a reorganization plan to be heard in Federal 
Court at Spartanburg August 18th. 

A. M. Law is special master and Stanley Converse 
trustee of the mills. 


Yazoo City, Miss.—The building of the local plant 
of the Aponaug Manufacturing Company, which was 
partially destroyed by fire last January, has been sold 
to local people and will be used for warehouses. Such 
machinery as was not damaged by the fire has been 
moved to other mills. 


Maxton, N. C.—A total of $9,980 was raised here Au- 
gust 8th for the establishment of the Maxton Textile Cor- 
poration which will manufacture synthetic wool. C. A. 
Hasty was named president of the corporation with W. R. 
Renner as vice-president. Elected to the board of direc- 
tors with them were Charles Hensey and Murphy Mc- 
Girt. It was stated that 30 looms will be purchased im- 
mediately and operation of the plant is expected to start 
soon, 
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Mill News 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Burlington Mills Corpora- 
tion of Greensboro has dismantled their local plant, 
known as the Duchess Fabrics Corporation, and moved 
the looms and other machinery to one of their other 
plants. 


CHESTER, S. C.—Work is scheduled to be completed 
within the next month on the new steam generator at 
the Eureka plant of the Springs Cotton Mills here. The 
generator is of the tubular type and is to be operated 
with pulverized coal. This is an addition to the generat- 
ing plant which is now furnishing current for the Eureka, 
Gayle, and Springstein plants of the Springs group at 
Chester. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Arkwright Mills, located on the 
edge of the city limits of Spartanburg, on the Laurens 
highway, closed down for an indefinite period, June 17th, 
until the cloth market picks up, according to M. L. Cates, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Cates stated that the reopening of the mills will 
depend entirely upon the market. The plant will be 
closed for at least two or three weeks, unless there is a 
decided increase in demand for cloth, he said. 

The mills manufacture drills and sheetings. 


Rock S. C.——A freeholders’ petition has been 
presented to the Rock Hill city council here calling for 
a municipal election on the issuance of $65,000 general 
obligation bonds to finance the enlargement of the exist- 
ing city-owned waterworks system at the Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Company plant. 

The company has asked the city council of Rock Hill 
to provide the plant one million additional gallons of 
water a day. This will aid in an expansion program now 
under way at the plant, which is expected to provide for 
the addition of about 200 employees to the plant’s pay 
roll. 

The company has purchased rayon machinery and re- 
quires the additional water to use in rayon: processing, 
it has been explained. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.——Wiscassett Mills Co., of this place, 
has just purchased a new package dryer from the Phila- 
delphia Drying Machinery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This machine has special features such as stainless steel 
lrays, etc. 


They also have purchased two high speed Whirlwind 
ixtractors from Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
These extractors are made of stainless steel and have a 
timing device connected with hydraulic brakes. 

This equipment is sold by the F. W. Warrington Com- 
pany, Southern Agents, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Walker Electrical Co. Changes Organization 
Structure 


Announcement has been received of important changes 
in the organization of the Walker Electrical Company of 
Atlanta, Ga. This company has for many years been one 
of the leading electrical contracting firms in the South, 
and its president, Ralph M. Walker, has served on the 
National Executive Committee and for the past two years 
as vice-president of NECA. K. D. White, of Columbus, 
Ga., who has been partner with Mr. Walker throughout 
the history of the Walker Electrical Company, has served 
as its vice-president. 

In the last few years the Walker Electrical Company, 
in addition to their electrical contracting business, has 
built up a large manufacturing business, manufacturing 
lighting panels, service switches, cutout and junction 
boxes and steel and aluminum cabinets of all kinds. 


On June 30, 1939, the Walker Electrical Company was 
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incorporated as a separate manufacturing business, and 
the electrical contracting business transferred to a new 
company known as the White Electrical Construction 
Company. In making this announcement Mr. Walker 
said: 

“The contracting business will be transferred to a new 
company to be known as the White Electrical Construc- 
tion Company, of which K. D. White will be general 
manager. The writer will hold no office in the contracting 
business and Mr. White will hold no office in the man- 
ufacturing business, and the relations between the Walker 
Electrical Company and the White Electrical Construc- 
tion Company will become the same as the relations be- 
tween the Walker Electrical Company and any other 
contractor. 

“The sales policy of the Walker Electrical Company 
will be to sell its products, as far as possible, through the 
recognized electrical jobbers. This will be followed 100 
per cent so far as material going to contractors is con- 


cerned.” 
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Tufted Candlewick Bedspreads—A Native | 
Textile Industry of the South | 


(Continued from Page 12) | 


are made up of the undyed or grey yarns and sheeting 
and are dyed and processed by the maker’s own dyehouse 
or at local laundries. | 

These goods are dyed in paddle type hosiery machines 
or in the regular laundry washing machines, in a soap or 
penetrant bath using fast to light direct cotton colors. | 
The dyeing period ranges from 30 to 60 minutes at 160 | 
F. to boil according to the depth of shade required. After 
dyeing, the goods are extracted partially, then dried in 
the regular laundry drier that by its rolling motion and 
hot air gives the tufted yarns the necessary fluffed effect 
obtained on the hand-made goods. 

Some of the fast-to-light direct colors that are proving 
advantageous for this work are: 
Yellow RL 
Red 5BL 
” Blue GL 


Fastusol Scarlet LBA 
Blue LBRA 

Brown LBRA "3 


Amanil Fast Red 8BLN 
Yellow NN 


Chiorantine Fast Ciba Co 


General Dyestuff Corp. 


American Aniline Products 


Solantine Violet FFB National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Pontamine Fast Bordeaux BL 
Brown 4RL 


Pyrozol F Violet BL 
F Orange 2RL 


(To be 


Dupont Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works 


continued ) 


N. C. State College Selected for Research On 
Sizing Spun Rayon 


W. D. Appel, chairman of the Research Council of the 
United States Institute for Textile Research, has 
nounced the selection of the Textile School of 
Carolina State College as the place for conducting the 


an- 


new research project on the warp sizing of spun rayon | 


and cotton-spun rayon warps. Mr. Apel also announced 


the appointment of the following committee to administer 


the research project: Perrin N. Collier, vice-president and 
research director, Callaway Mills, chairman; Dr. W. E. 
Yelland, who was research director of the Institute’s pre 
vious Warp sizing research, and Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean 
of the Textile School of North Carolina State College. 

The July issue of Textile Research says: 

‘The Institute and the subscribers to this project are 
fortunate in securing the services of a committee so well 
equipped to supervise the practical and basic problems 
involved, and of an institution so well equipped for the 
work.” 

It is expected that this intensive research project will 
contribute basic and practical knowledge of efficient warp 
sizing that will prove valuabe to the textile industry. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Institute, the 


Textile School has purchased from the Cocker Machine | 
& Foundry Co. one of their newest rayon slashers and it! 
will be installed in the new Textile building so that work | 
on the research project can begin shortly after October | 
Ist. 


North | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. Nearly neutral — only .2 
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CENTRATED 
MOISTURE 


NOPCO-D 


Cuts Finishing Costs 


7 NOPCO-D FEATURES 


. No unsaponifiable matter. 4. — and quickly solu- 
e. 
a aw 5. Can be made up in stock 
solution. 


‘6. Compatible with any siz- 


of 1% free alkali. ing or other softener. 


7. Easier to use. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 


MARRISON, N. J. 


BOSTON « CEDARTOWN. GA. ¢ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


WEATHER 


Hot, dry, cool, moist or 
changeable weather often 
makes it a necessity to 
change the weight or style 
Traveler you are using. 


Call Our Southern 
Repre 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanbura. S. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


seontfar ves 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Apparently these bold souls who predicted 

a very definite upturn of cotton gray goods business for 
fall were more nearly right than a good many manufac- 
turers had even hoped, because in spite of the fact that 
“ a P the business in gray goods is not spectacular, prices are 
Deerin Milliken firm and advancing, and predictions now are that fall 

g business will be good. 
& Company There is no denying that buyers and sellers alike are 


impressed by the strength displayed by prices in the last 
Incorporated 


few weeks. What is frequently overlooked is that the 
79-83 Leonard St. 


underlying structure of the market has improved greatly. 


Mills in many instances have cleared about all of the 
stocks they accumulated in the first three months of the 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


year. One mill with a moderate stock on hand found that 
75 per cent of its holdings had been earmarked for deliv- 
ery over the next ten days. It must be remembered, too, 
that mills are closely adhering to the curtailment program 
launched at the beginning of the second quarter and that 
many mills have managed to sell their weekly output 
even during those periods in which trading was admit- 
tedly dull. 


Sellers feel that business during the fall months will be 
quite brisk. With the heavy industries recovering, they 
believe that industrial users will absorb larger amounts of 
goods than in the last few years. They are assured of 
more than holding their own in the dress goods and home 
furnishings fields. Prices, however, are still unsatisfactory 
and values on most staples will have to rise at least a Yc 
a yard before the mills will begin to break even. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


One of the most important factors involved in the bet- 
ter business apparent in the industry is the fact that the 
print cloth program which was announced earlier in the 
year has definitely gone into effect, and will likely remain 
so, regardless of the primary market, through August and 
September. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Throughout the textile markets generally, the impres- 
sions have been those of conservative operations. Finished 
goods sales have been steady, but on a cautious basis, 
buyers taking only what they can use for nearby needs. 
No doubt, the betterment in the gray goods picture has 
helped restore confidence in finished goods, but the dis- 
position of retailers and cutters continues to be to “play 


safe.” 


Wellington, Sears Co. J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


New Orleans San Francisco I; A 
ing gents 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


| 


ow 
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Cotton Yarn Markets : 
WENTWORTH 


Philadelphia.—Yarn deliveries and prices continue to 
be better than might ordinarily be expected for this time 
of year, with July figures as estimated by a number of 
mills for combed yarn production, sales and deliveries 
showing up better in the aggregate than day to day indi- 
cations during the month showed. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 


greatest improvement enter- 


Single combed peeler yarns did not make such a good 
showing during the month of July, but since the first of 
this month sales and shipments have shofn a decided im- 
provement, and for some counts the buying has been the 
largest since the early part of spring, being about 50 per 
cent greater than current production of this yarn. Also, 
for several weeks, shipments of ply combed numbers has 
been greater than production, and it is likely that this 
yarn will show progress in the near future from the Hicks, American, Wilson 
standpoint of orders. Reg. U.S. P. O. 


ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


A moderate further rise in the weekly average of ship- 


manufactured only by the 
ments of both single and ply yarn would elevate them to 


the top level for the year, whereas, from week to week N ATIO N Al 
new buying in this division has been described as irreg- 


ular, with swings of one-half to 1 million pounds between 
goods weeks and poor ones. 


Ring Traveler Co. 


With the middle of the third quarter closely approach- Providence, R. I. 
ing, it is said to be evident that forward covering in con- 
siderable volume, in combed peeler yarns, could develop 
quickly. Spinners were looking for this when they stif- 
fened their quotations on pivotal numbers a week or two 
ago, but the inquiries received since then for ply combed 
yarn have only been moderately larger, in the aggregate, 
than was the case a month ago. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Prices have been held firmly, nevertheless, as time is 
now on the side of the yarn mills, with the worst of the 
waiting period being behind them. Customers are re- 
ported as more hopeful for the fall season than they were 
at midyear, but they still are not covering the distant 
months. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


The government's first cotton crop estimate of 11,412.,- 
000 bales of cotton for 1939-40 had very little effect on 
the yarn market, because it was fairly well in line with 
expectations, and the first estimate of the year is fre- 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
quently at considerable variance with the final results. 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 


aM Ar about them. 
fot Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
QUA it TY © 328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
and ECONOMY 


= 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


= 
= 
EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
“ 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
COWES - TUBES ~- ROLLS 
SKEWERS 

CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


“Terrell Machine (0... 


Charlotte, 


We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 
Get Our Prices 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 


P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 


5 
S 
= 
y 
c 
= 
= 
Hil 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


To represent established 
turer of sizing and 
terials in Georgia, Alabama terri- 
tory. Give age and experience in 
first letter. Address ‘‘Sizing.”’ 
Textile Bulletin. 


manufac- 
finishing ma- i 


care 


We have the following machinery 
for sale. Prices upon request in- 


spection welcomed. 


2—BSaco 


-Lowell 40” 1918 model 
cards 
S—Deliveries Saco-Pettee drawing 
12” cans 
10—Deliveries Saco-Pettee drawing 
12” cans 
41—Deliveries Saco-Lowell drawing 
12” cans 
. 90 Universal winders Nos ' 
20421 to 34885, 8” pi 
end attachments. 


cop over 


pin 


“3271” 
Bulletin 


Address 


Care Textile 


Position as Master Mechanic. 
Understand steam 
machine shop work 


WANTED 
years experience 
and electrical drive. 
and upkeep of mill machinery. Techni 
cally trained. Interview welcomed. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Mechanic,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
About 50 to 100 sets Auxiliary Cam | 
Shafts complete for or “K"’ 
Model Draper Looms. 

Republic Cotton Mills | 

| Great Falls, S. C. 


Japan to Buy Less Cotton 


Memphis, Tenn.—Abrogation of 
the Japanese trade treaty may result 
in the United States losing a major 
part of its annual 800,000-bale cot- 
ton export business with Japan, 
Everett R. Cook, president of the 
Cotton Research Foundation said 
here recently. 

Cook, a Memphian, said in an in- 
terview that since denunciation of 
the treaty “‘we have had to stop of- 
fering cotton to Japan’ because of 
disturbed conditions there and the 
possibility of Japanese embargoes. 

Japanese importers, the foundation 
head declared, have been buying 
American cotton and paying for it 
only after its arrival in that country. 

‘The principal risks on this type 
of businessto which shippers are sub- 
jected are blocked exchange, requi- 
sitions, and confiscation, on which no 
insurance is available.’ 

Cook belief the 


expressed that 


problem of cash-on-arrival shipments 
might be overcome by pending legis- 
lation increasing the capital of the 
$1000,000,- 


export-import bank by 
000. 
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Classitied Department 


are modern. 

Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 

} ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 

j Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 

in every department. 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. } 


For Quick Service, Quality Mer- 

chandise Reasonably Priced, send 

your orders and for 

everything for the Maintenance of 
your plant to 


ATLAS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Wholesale Plumbing, Heating and 
Mill Supplies, Pipe, Valves, j 
Fittings, Etc. j 


(Nationally-Known and Advertised 
Products) 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Phones: 6112-3-4 
Private Long Distance No. 909 


I HAVE A NUMBER OF HOUSES 


priced to sell, all located in the 
("ity of (Concord. oppor- 
tunity for investment 
Lawrence A. Adams 
i Concord, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED cloth room overseer on 
spun rayon, satin, taffeta and print 
cloths. Will consider anything with a 
future. No trouble handling labor. Ref- 
erence furnished. Address “‘N. care 
Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


We carry a complete line of j 
HIGH GRADE Used and Re- i 
built Machine Shop Equipment. 


LET US HAVE YOUR 
INQUIRIES 


JONES MACHINE TOOL 
COMPANY 
528 E. Front St., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—AVAILABLE NOW 


4—H & B 10 x 5” Intermediates, 
spindles, 1896, 1899, 1899. 


14—H & B 7 x 3% Fine Frames; 6 
of these 144 spindles, date 
4—1922, 1923, 1929. 
Elizabeth City Cotton Mills 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 
Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 

perfect 


fit. A 
perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


FOR SALE 
4i—H & B Roving Frames. } 
8 x 4—160 spindles each. Excellent } 
condition. Can be seen running in 
our plant at Kershaw. j 


Lancaster, S. C. 


The Springs Cotton Mills 


ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE MAN 
desires position. 33 years old. Full ex- 
perienced in full-fashion hosiery and 


oroadsilk mill. 


Also construction work. 
Address 


care Textile Bulletin. 


WANT TO BUY several thousand 
Loom Reeds. Address Bradshaw 
Works, Cayce, South Carolina. 


used 
Loom 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


| We furnish trained reliable opera- 
i tives, both male and female, to 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 
cover dishonesty, disloyalty and 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 
) ers.) No contract or retainer fee 
required. You pay a reasonable 
| price when work is done. We also 
| 
| 


solicit all ethical and legitimate 
detective work; civil, criminal, in- 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
mestic, store checking, and trans- 
portation reports. Dictograph, sound 
recording, tel-tap and camera 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 


banks, any police department or 
state official in Virginia. or city 
official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- 
vited. 


Established 1918 
No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 
CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 


915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
) Day and Night Phone. 
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PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. | 
Chartotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
Patent Office 


Pick Counters as good as new for 
sal Can be seen on the looms 
Lawrence A. Adams 
Locke Cotton Mills 
Concord, N. C. 


| [I HAVE 295 VEEDER-ROOT Loom | 


Brazil's Exports Of 
Raw Cotton Rise For 
January-April Period 


Washington.—Exports of raw cot- 
ton from Brazil in the first four 
months of this year registered an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over the corres- 
ponding period of 1938, according to 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from the American commercial 
attache at Rio de Janeiro. Shipments 
during the two four-month periods 
were, respectively, 65,545 and 47,- 
299 metric tons. 


During the January-April period 
of 1939, Brazilian cotton shipments 
to China increased to 13,094 tons 
from 340 tons in the corresponding 
1938 period; Japan took 16,685 tons, 
compared with 2,162 tons; Italy 3,- 
O88 tons against 422tons, and France 
4.964 tons against 4,280 tons. 


Declines were registered in the case 
of Germany, whose takings dropped 
to 20,320 tons from 24,540 tons, and 
the United Kingdom, which took 5.,- 
685 tons, compared with 9,768 tons. 
Shipments to Belgium and Portugal 
also showed declines in the 1939 per- 
iod, the report shows. 


Spanish Cotton Mills 
To Resume Operations 


Barcelona.—Civil Governor Gon- 
zalez Oliveros announced today that 
Catalonian cotton mills would start 
operations August 15 for the first 
time since the end of the civil war. 
Operations will be on a six-day week 
basis. 


The governor said incoming ship- 
ments of 250,000 bales of cotton from 
the United States, recently purchased, 
would be sufficient to employ all tex- 
tile workers for one year. 


= 
' 
PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 9, 
' 
balD 
SG 
| 
| 
| 
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What Next Cotton Legislation? 


By Dameron H. Williams 


OWN in Mississippi we had an old Negro cook, 

Aunt Maria by name. Aunt Maria’s chief claim 

to fame lay in her ability to make “Crazy Quilts.” 
I don’t think she followed any set idea in making these 
quilts. Apparently there was no rhyme nor reason in 
what she did. Bits of tobacco sacks, discarded shirt tails, 
a part of grandpa’s old night shirt; all these things ‘went 
into the making of the quilt. Following the whims and 
fancies of the moment she jumped from one design to 
another with abandon and enthusiasm. 

The result was a thing of wonder and fearsome to be- 
hold. 

Comparisons are probably odious but there seems to be 
a remarkable similarity between Aunt Maria’s crazy quilt 
making and our agricultural policy, particularly with re- 
spect to cotton. 

The Federal Farm Board came into being in 1929 with 
the blessings of the party in power and five hundred mil- 
lion dollars of spending money. It started on its happy 
and carefree way determined to save the farmer from sin, 
degradation and an early grave. It promptly took the 
stand that the Law of Supply and Demand was out- 
moded and should be repealed. 

Prior to the Board’s entry into the picture, in 1928-29, 
the cotton farmer received an average price of 19.73c for 
middling 7<ths cotton. Via the buying-loaning route ‘the 
Board proceeded to “peg” cotton at 16 cents a pound. 
The peg didn’t hold and cotton dropped to about 5 cents 
per pound. The average for the crop of 1931-32, while 
the Board was in high gear, was 6.34c per pound. 

After about four years of high adventure the Board was 
decently interred in the grave of experience and it began 
to be noised about that there was such a thing as the law 
when it came to Supply and Demand. Furthermore we 
had the facts before us, not in black and white exactly 
since the entries were made in Red Ink, that buying up 
cotton on the part of the government or loaning money 
on cotton on the part of the government couldn’t and 
wouldn't pay. Apparently we had a lesson to the effect 
that the cotton business couldn’t be run from Washing- 
ton. 

The lesson lasted about as long as the well known 
snowball. On the contrary Aunt Maria’s Crazy Quilt 
idea really started taking root. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was passed and again the cotton farmer was to 
be saved from all his enemies on land and We 
trembled when the Farm Board had control of about a 
million bales of cotton. We ought to have something 
closely akin to St. Vitus dance when we behold the more 
than eleven million bales AAA controls and the end is not 
yet in sight. 


sCa. 


When the Farm Board proposed to “Plow Up Every 


Third Row” in an attempt to reduce the crop we hooted 
at the idea. AAA proceeded to actually plow them up, 
paying the farmers therefor and changing the life-long 
habits of the American mule who had been trained not 
to walk on the top of the row. 

AAA proceeded to develop a sort of a cross-word puzzle 
in that it proceeded to appropriate money, in the millions, 
one year for farmers to buy seed and fertilizer with then 
the following year more millions were appropriated to pay 
farmers for plowing up cotton previously planted with 
appropriated money. 

Take a look at Aunt Maria’s Crazy Quilt idea in action 
when we consider the manifold activities of three depart- 
ments of our government: 

Number One: That section interested in reducing crops 
in every manner possible—all costly. 

Number Two: That section working night and day to 
teach farmers how to grow larger crops, how to make two 
blades grow where only one grew before, how to make 
land more fertile and how to improve farming methods. 

Number Three: The Dam Department, spending mil- 
lions to bring in more land so that Sections One and Two 
will have larger fields to practice their opposed methods 
on. 

We are now entering into another experiment whereby 
we propose to pay a cent and a half a pound on every 
bale of cotton exported. 

What has all this amounted to? What have we gained? 

Prior to the government’s entry into the cotton busi- 
ness, that is prior to 1929-30, the cotton crop of the South 
had been handled by private merchants using their own 
capital. Cotton, that is, our cotton, truly became King 
of the world. 

From, 1929-30 to 1937-38, under government control. 
or virtually so, the average price of middling 7<ths cotton 
was 10.85c. 

For twenty years prior to the government’s entry into 
the field under normal, private, handling the average the 
cotton farmer received for his cotton was 19.99c a pound. 
That’s going back to 1909-10. 

Six and even eight milion bales a year of cotton were 
exported by us in times past. This year about 31% million 
bales will be the total. While we have been holding the 
umbrella production of foreign cotton has increased, liter- 
ally, by millions of bales. 

The cotton farmer is entitled to a fair share of the 
tariff. He should get this in cask. All of us would like 
to see high prices but we must sell our cotton in world 
markets if we are to be a cotton exporting nation—as we 
should be. A lot of damage has been done and we will be 
a long time getting out of the woods. The great danger 
is there’s no telling when somebody will thing up some 
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new scheme similar to the Farm 
Aunt Maria’s Crazy Quilt.. 

The government’s crop estimate. of August 8th of 11,- 
412,000 bales was a bit lower than most people expected. 
The market has not reacted upward, however, at this 
writing. 


Board and AAA and 


Kstimates by States in number of bales were: 
326,000 


20,000 
489 000 


Missouri 
Virginia 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 810,000 
Georgia 1.000.000 
Florida 17.000 


Tennessee 430,000 


Alabama 946.000 
Mississippi 1,612,000 
Arkansas 1.316.000 


Lousiana 
Oklahoma 


702,000 
457,000 


Texas 2,577,000 
New Mexico 100,000 
Arizona 174,000 
California 419,000 
All other 17,000 
*Lower California 40 000 


*Not in U. 8S. total. 


Claims are being made that the export bounty of 1 ec 
will bring our exports up to 6 million bales this year. The 
present year saw only 3,475,000 bales exported, save one 
year the lowest of all time. 


Some farmers in South Carolina already reported plow- 
ing up acreage above allotments. Probably be a lot of 
mighty thin cotton plowed up. And that cotton under 
trees will be the first to go. Human nature is human 
nature anywhere, any time. 


If we can consume about 7 million bales this year in 
this country and export about 6 million, we'll be about 
down to the government 11 million bale stock. 

Weather. reports from the Mississippi Delta are, that 
too much rain is hurting the staple cotton crop. Folks 
looking for somewhere around 750,000 bales in the Delta 
now. 

One report from the Greenville-Spartanburg section 
was that about 5 times more forward cotton had been 
sold in that territory this summer over this time last 
year. 


Spot cotton of most descriptions mighty hard to buy. 
Prices will probably advance on staples especially until 
new crop starts coming in. 

Reports from mill centers seem to indicate that South 
Carolina mills have bought a good deal more forward 
cotton than is the case with North Carolina mills. Buying 
in the Greenville-Spartanburg section has been particu- 
larly heavy. Running time appears to be slightly better 
than this time last year although about 25 per cent cur- 
tailment is in effect with print cloth mills. In the Gas- 
tonia staple section, fine combed yarn mills still have a 


| Just Try One 
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STANDARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 
TOOLS 
for 
LOOM 
With Screw Drivers SPINNING 
TWISTER 
THAT FIT THE JOB CARD RC 
CARD ROOM 
| FRAME 
No tool saves you more time and trouble than a OPENING & 
screw driver that “fits the job” . . . correct blade PICKER 
length, tip, and weight all combine to help you do FIXERS 
a job easier and quicker—that’s why Snap-on offers A 
over 40 different types and sizes. MACHINE 
SHOPS AND 
Eliminate tool trouble . . . Cut your fixing time . GEN. UTILITY 
build a reputation for efficiency with Snap-on— 
Blue-Point tool equipment. We can furnish efficient 
tools to properly service any textile production ma- ¢ 
chines or for general maintenance work throughout 
the mill. 4 
Warehouse Stocks Carried in Textile Districts ' 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER ; 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
DEPT. T-8, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Snap-on The Choice of lue-Point 
Better Mechanics 


echanic tools 


Socket Wrenches 


MOCCASIN BUSHING 
on your most trouble- 
some bearing and see 
why hundreds of man- 
ufacturers use them 
exclusively. 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Manufacturers of Bars, Bush- 
ings and all kinds of Bronze 


Castings for Textile Ma- 
chinery. 
See “Southern Sources of Supply’ for nearest jobber 


Write for Catalogue 


For Fast Action 
Use 
Textile Bulletin 
Want Ads 


°° 
DISTRIBUTING 
PHOSPHOR 
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‘iia cree perenne cena | good deal of cotton to buy in the new crop although there 


have been a number of “round the clock”’ sales of staples, 


| probably a bit more than this time last year. 
L.A. Aulimordt & bo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 Spot cotton is relatively scarce in all markets, outside 


he loan. 
2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY It isa practical impossibility to report correctly cur- 


rent prices of cotton for fall shipment, or any other time 
as a matter of fact. Many factors enter to make for price 

CT ranges. Freight rate differentials, quality of cotton and 
ae ctors many other factors affect these prices. Generally speak- 
ing, based on December New York, for fall shipment, 
landed mills in our section prices will range for middling: 


7eths 75 to 100 on 
. 3 15/16 100 to 125 on 
New England Hepresentalive Inch 125 to 150 on 
BEHNARD B. BUTLER puro 
- 6 85 to on 
Lheney Street 1-3/3 210 to 235 on 


Newport, N. H. 


In the combed yarn sections, approximately the Gas- 
tonia section, prices for strict middling staple cotton will 


° approximate, based December for fall shipment: 
| 350 on 
" Southern Hepresentative 1-5/32 400 to 425 on 
7 L: UIGGLE, JH. 1-3/16 450 to 475 on 
1-7/32 550 on 
See Hawthorne Lane | 


600 to 650 on 
Sales have been reported at less and greater prices than 
the above. 


+ 


Charlotte, N. C. 


New crop foreign cotton is being quoted, duty paid, 
landed at the following prices: 


A top type of Sakha 30.25¢ 
Maarad 25.25c¢ 
Giza 23.50c 
Uppers 20.50c 


In conclusion 


While we don’t intend to run a Sports Column -there’s 
a story about a pitcher on one of our mill teams who cer- 
tainly ought to be signed up by the big leagues if the 
following is true. 

This guy, it seems, is about 6 feet ten inches tall. He’s 
a left hander and folks tell me he can throw the hardest 
ball in baseball. They tell me that Walter Johnson in his 
prime and this kid Feller are slow ball pitchers by com- 
parison with this man’s speed. He's got the batters 
Experience proves that scared to death of him on account of hitting so many. 
products are too often Unfortunately the guy is cock-eyed and I mean cock- 
judged by the prospective _ eyed. His right eye looks straight ahead but Oh Boy 


with those 
WHO JUDGE 


consumer upon their package ap- | that left one. Why they tell me he can look at the batter 
pearance. Sales verdicts are often | with his right eye and gaze on first base with the left eye. 
given on such slender but important In a game not long ago his side was leading 1 to O and 
evidence. _ the other side was at bat in the last of the ninth inning. 


There was one man out and one man was safe on first. 

FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO Two strikes on the batter. Well, sir, this cock-eyed 

Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing packages which pitcher wound up, looked the batter over carefully with 
will do your product full justice.. This service is yours without obligation. ; , : Re: 

that right eye while gazing at the runner on first. He 

then hauled off and threw the ball to first base, catching 

the runner by a mile. The funny part about it was that 


— LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA | he was also looking at the batter with that other eye, the 


a. a c a | batter struck at the ball he threw to first and two men 


went out, retiring the side. 


Old DominionBox Co.,Inc. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
A TIiP 
CONSUMER 
APPEAL 
paY> 
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Processing Filament Rayon Yarns 


(Continued from Page 14) e 

markings, the dole ticket, and the lease string color of 

each case of yarn used. He will also test a sample from 

each case used for twist direction. Too, the dependable 
foreman is careful to make note of these facts which he —That Prevents Fly Waste 


might use for future references and comparisons 

Since cheese cloth is commonly used in wrapping yari and Split Ends 
for the soaking bath, the skein lease band colors are dis- 
cernible after the bundle is rolled. The employee who 
places the yarn into the vat should train himself to re- 
member lease string colors, associate them mentally with 


particular type yarns, and ascertain, from several bun- The swirling of the end in 
dles of each bath, their correctness before placing them passing through the trav- 
into the liquor. Such practical methods of procedure are eler produces smooth even 
decidedly helpful when two or more types of yarns are yarn. 


being processed simultaneously. ines 
This in turn reduces the 


Rolling Yarns fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos. 


The workman who rolls the yarn for the soaking bath 
should have smooth and uncalloused hands. His finger 
nails should be short and even. He should wear neither 


also reduces 

a ring nor a wrist watch. His sleeves should be rolled ge e the number 

high enough to make it impossible for the yarn to hang of 8] it ends in the throw 

on the sleeve buttons. ing of Real and Artificial 
In opening the skein dole it is usually necessary to cut Silks. 


several cords which hold it in compact form. A sharp- 
pointed knife should never be employed for this purpose. 
It might easily be thrust accidentally through the dole 
wrapping into the yarn, cutting it badly. A pair of blunt- 
tip scissors should be furnished the roller for. this opera- 
tion. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


Bundles of yarn, prepared for the soaking vat, should 
be rolled carefully. Too tightly or too loosely wrapped The Universal 
bundles should be avoided. The too-tight package will Standard Ring F DGE 
not allow thorough penetration of the soaking liquor, and Travelers 


the too-loose bundle will allow the yarn to slip from the 


cloth about it, in which event the filaments are liable to |] .......... Are the result of combined research and 
impairment. experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 

The apparent ease of rolling is misleading. It requires backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
great dexterity and proficiency. The success of the soak- to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
ing treatment depends much upon correctly wrapped all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 


yarns. quirement, 
Soaking 


Write for Samples 
Mills have definite reasons for conditioning yarns by é p 


the soaking method. By experimentation they have found 
the type of oil, cream, or size which will give accurately m 
certain desired effects in the finished cloth, or certain Fy 5 Ring Traveler Co 

protective qualities to the yarns for their subsequent proc- 

essing. Since formulas for the soaking liquors are based Prov idence, k. I. Greeny ille, 8. C. 
on facts established by experiments, it is obvious that 
they should be followed minutely in the soaking depart- 
ment. The lubricants used should be dissolved at the is eal 
temperature specified and in the quantity of water sug- es ee 

P. O. Box 792 

gested. Lubricants added for rebuilds should be treated : 

Greenville, S. C. 
with the same careful attention. “a 

. . L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 

The yarns should be soaked with the temperature of : 

the uquor exactly as instructec some ormulas mig Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
specify a temperature of 120° F., while another may re- 
quire that of 150° F. Any variation in the liquor prep- 
aration or in the bath procedure, of yarns that are to be 
used for the same materials, will often cause a noticeable 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


EL 
1 
== 
| 
| 
| _—_ 


difference in the finish-effect of the cloth. Guess work is 
too hazardous in determining the temperature of the soak- 
ing fluids, which should be definitely ascertained before 
each bath. The danger of variance in soaking time is 
lessened by keeping a written record of the time. each 
bath is begun. 
s Soaking fluids, if kept too long, are apt to sour or be- 
| | come rancid. Many mills prefer that liquors not be used 
i "! | - - ALL for more than one day. The experienced soaker is ordi- 
aa | f narily able to determine, by feel and smell, whether or 
A IN not a fluid should be used. When sour a liquor has a 


a peculiarly slick feel and a decidedly noticeable odor. 

' ONE Rancid liquors will definitely ruin rayon yarns and the 

possibility of their accidental use should be guarded 

DAY against diligently. 

| Customarily tints are used in the soaking bath. These 

are, as is the liquor, usually prepared by the department 

We completely fabricate, ma- foreman. Care in dissolving and mixing these is import- 

chine, and cut Non-metallic® ant. Should the amounts used in separate liquors for the 

Gears to your specifications same lot of yarns vary, a difference in color is inevitable. 

and ship the same day order likely to col- 

. . oring and often prove hard to remove in the cloths fin- 

*PHENOLIZED IS received. ishing. A fine cloth. used for straining the colors, mini- 
CANVAS | ridge 

pages Manufacturers of Industrial mizes the likelihood of lumps or dry powder getting into 


the vat. 
° Filament damage to yarn can easily result by improp- 
nsuro 7 


erly lifting the bundles into and from the vat. They 


and others The STAYSMAN CO. should never be lifted by forcing the finger tips into them 


nor by grasping a few strands of yarn at their tops. The 
801-813 E. Pratt Street Baltimore, Md. 


hand should be placed beneath each and lifted. In this 
— | way the yarn is not subjected to strain or stretch. 

The bundles of yarn are wrapped loosely enough that 
the soaking liquor is absorbed readily. They should sink 
beneath the fluid surface of their own weight. The prac- 
tice of forcibly submerging them by use of a stirring 
paddle, or other object, is decidedly harmful to the fila- 
mentous fibres of the yarn. The formula’s specified length 
of soaking time takes into consideration the time required 
for the yarn’s self submersion. 


How to Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 18) 


along the frame and will be left running. Soon it will 
be discovered by the tender or some other person, and 
the machine stopped. The end that was down has lost 
a layer or two; and the other receiving it has a doubling. 
After removing the doubling we have two ends that have 
lost two layers or more. In piecing up the ends that 
have lost the layers the tender knows from experience 
that the ends will not run if he pieces properly. So in 
order to keep from breaking the ends back he will have 
to wrap the roving around the finger of the flyer one 
time and then through the eye to reduce the tension to 
keep them running. After the ends run in this manner 
for a few layers, the lost layers will have been regained 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION in size or thickness by making a soft bobbin. As the 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by bobbin builds up it will continue to get a little larger in 


be Solvay Process Company 

40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. diameter because it does not have the same tension as 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: the others that have not been down. When the frame 

Boston (hariorte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland ic ine ave + ‘ » 
is full the two bobbins will have almost the same aj 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse pearances as the others, but will be about '4 inch larger 


SOLVAY eee &een A i'upon closer inspection. The steel roll is delivering the 


| Same number of inches to all bobbins. and where the 


. . of ordering alkalies have gone out of 
date! Use Solvay Alkalies in your textile op- 
erations. They are always as specified. Write 
for a copy of the Solvay Products Book. 
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ends have been down and the soft bobbins are larger, 
the roving is stretched due to the larger diameter. This 
stretched roving or uneven work is delivered to the spin- 
ning department and will produce thousands of yards 
of uneven yarns. If this gets into the filling yarn it will 
cause more trouble than if in the warp, because it is 
easier to detect in the filling than in the warp. This 
causes a bad looking piece of cloth. This method of 
piecing ends happens every day on almost any job where 
fly frames are operated. To prevent this the overseer 
must go to each tender and explain just what happens 
as the result of this. He should inspect all frames that 
he sees doffing and remove such bobbins. 

Uneven yarn will be made in the spinning room by 
allowing frames to operate with insufficient lubrication 
at any point. This is the first step towards the elimina- 
tion of unevenness. Keep stands, bolsters, saddles, etc. 
properly lubricated with grease and oils best suited to 
each. Bad roving sticking in the creels, especially on 
full bobbins, will cause the roving to stretch and in turn 
make uneven yarn. Worn bolsters, stands, crooked rolls, 
bad top rolls, excess and insufficient humidity all will 
cause unevenness. To prevent these the overseer must 
keep a constant lookout while making his daily inspection. 


GEORGE. S. C. 


NUMBER TWENTY-THREE 


Since most articles have been written on this subject 
with reference to the old conventional type carding and 
spinning machinery, I will submit my ideas with reference 
to the modern machines that a large per cent of mills are 
now equipped with. 

Let us get a picture of the plant as we get into the dis- 
cussion. The mill is running 30s warp, and filling from 
19s to 48s. It is equipped with modern opening ma- 
chinery, one process picker with blending reserve box, 
continuous card strippers on cards, sliver lap machines, 
five roll controlled draft drawing frames, super draft 
speeders, and long draft spinning. 

There are thousands of things that will cause uneven 
yarn, but a large per cent of them will be found in the 
opening and picker rooms. There should be at least 
twenty-four bales of cotton opened at a mixing. Since 
most mills buy cotton from different sections of the coun- 
try, it is important that we get a good mixing. Excessive 
speeds in opening room should be avoided as this tends 
to curl the cotton and makes it harder to work at the next 
process. 

On the pickers you must keep the cotton at a constant 
level in the hoppers. Keep dampers adjusted so that cot- 
ton will be deposited on screens in an even sheet, and 
keep beaters sharp and set properly. The eveners should 
be kept clean and provided with a good belt so that it 
will be sensitive to the slightest change. Never allow a 
lap to get into the card room that is over one-half pound 
off weight either way from the standard. Keep reworked 
waste feeding back steadily into the hoppers so that you 
will not have more waste in cotton at one time than an- 
other. Pickers should be overhauled often, kept clean 
inside and out, and run by a trustworthy tender who will 
be honest enough to set back all laps that don’t weigh 
what they should. Laps should be checked at least once 
a week to determine the variation yard per yard in lap. 


Penetrants 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


Warp Sizing Compounds 
Emulsified and Soluble Softeners 
Sulphonated Tallows and Oils 
Locust Bean Gum—Japan Wax 


Shuttle Tallow 


INDUSTRIA 


AcIDS— 
Acetic, Muriatic 
Nitric, Oxalic 


Sulphuric, Cresylic 


AMMONIA—Aqua and 
Anhydrous 


ALCOHOLS 
ALUM—Commercial 


Ammonia and tron Free 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Borax 
Calcium Chloride 
Carbon Tetrachlioride 
Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash 
Copper Sulphate 
Epsom Salt 
Formaldehyde 
Glauber's Salt 
Liquid Chlorine 


MORELAND 


Incorporated 


314 W. Henry St. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


L CHEMICALS 


Mono-Calcium Phosphate 
Naphthalene 
Paradichlorobenzene 
Phenol 
Pine Oil 
Soda Ash 
Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Sodium Silicate 
Di-Sodium Phosphate 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
Tetra-Sodium Pyro.- 
Phosphate 
Talc 
Dairy Cleansers 
For Bottles, Equipment 
Floors, etc. 
HTH-70, HTH-15 
Lo-Bax 
Laundry Sodas 


Detergent 


CHEMICAL CO. 


Phone 1872 


Oy ler rell 


7 = 


DENMAN 


CHARL 


LOOM PARTS 


Pec KR ERS 


LUG STRAPS 
HOLDUPS, ETC. 


At 


Machine (0.9. 


OTTE, N.C. 


4] 
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y Proven in Practice 
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OPENER 
» ROOM 
SPRAYING 


Provives cleaner Opener 

§ Rooms, Picker and Carding Rooms. Dust and 

r fly reduced over 80%. 

' “MINEROL” when applied in the Opener 

' Room assures more thorough cleaning, and satis- 
factory removal of undesirable foreign matter. 

i The use of "MINEROL” is made more urgent 

l by the increased demand for staple CUT 

I RAYON and its combinations with cotton, wool 

| and other fibres—to eliminate static. 


DOUBLE (SS Base) OlL—now available 
for all deniers of CUT RAYON STAPLE, where 
both lubricant and moisture are required for 
spraying the stock. 


BORNE SCRYMSER Company ! 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for Conditioning Cotton 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


IF IT’S PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are youll find a buyer 


through a 
Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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The cards should have good clothing on them, the lick- 
er-in should be sharp, and feed rolls tight in their bear- 
ings. Do not draft too much. on cards, a draft of 112 
gives good results. Cards should not be run at too high 
speeds. Cylinders should be run at about 165 r. p. m., 
licker-in at 425 r. p. m., and doffers at 8 r. p. m. Good 
production for a card making good work is 8 to 9 pounds 
per hour. 


The continuous stripper eliminates almost all piecings 
on cards, keeps the cylinder clean at all times, thus elim- 
inating the evils we have to contend with when we sttip 
the card every two to four hours. A card will not de- 
liver the same weight sliver when the clothing is loaded 
as it does when it is first stripped. 

The sliver lap machine should be checked often to see 
that the machine stops instantly when an end breaks or 
runs out. Never creel in full cans when the machine is 
in the process of making a lap; do all creeling when the 
machine is stopped and never allow the piecings to go in 
stock. 

The drawing frame plays a large part in the evenness 
of yarn. Check the tension often and see that the sliver 
is not stretched between front roller and calendar rolls. 
Keep good rolls in this machine and see that they are 
cleaned periodically. Sliver should be weighed daily from 


“ 


each delivery, and if too much variation is found we know 
that we must check these other things before they give 
us trouble. 


The speeders should be in good mechanical shape. 
Keep the top rollers oiled, and the bottom rolls should be 
taken out, cleaned and scoured periodically. Put enough 
twist in roving so that it will unwind at the next process 
without stretching. Do not put in too much twist, as 
this extra twist will cause the roving to be hard to draft 
at the next process. See that operatives are trained to 
put up ends right and keep their machines clean. When 
changing from one hank roving to another, be sure that 
the proper gears are put on all frames. 


The spinning frame should be lined and leveled and 
the right weight traveler used for the number of yarn we 
are running. The spinners should be trained how to creel 
without lapping ends too far and causing doubling. Rolls 
should be kept clean and well oiled; check all frames and 
replace all loose tapes or bands. Change travelers period- 
ically. 

If the overseers in the carding and spinning depart- 
ment will check their machines daily, instruct the em- 
ployees just what they must do and must not do, we will 
find that quality and production will go up. 

BILL. 
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Southern Mercerizing Co. Completes Extensive 
Modernization Program 


In keeping with its policy of maintaining the highest | 
possible efficiency, the Southern Mercerizing Company | 


has recently installed additional modern, up-to-date ma- | 
chinery. New buildings were constructed sometime ago 
to house this new equipment which was needed to take | 


oF 


care.of increased business. | 


In constant use 24 hrs. a day 
at 60 ibs. steam pressure 


Mr. M. Ekberg, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds Dept., of 
Northwestern University writes: 


are now using quite «a sumber 
of Powers Steam Traps which were 
installed back in 1926 and 1927 that 
are etill giving satistactory service 
Several of theese traps installed on 
on hospital sterilizers operating at 
60 lbs. steam pressure have been 
in constant use, 24 hours « day tox 


12 Trap Draining Condensate 


Why Powers Traps Give You More from Sterilizer 
for Your Money — 1. Usually cutiests 
other traps. 2. Bigger Capacity —.you cen 
olten use 4° Powers trap in plece of many 

and 1” traps of other makes. 3. Strainer 
built right in the trap at no extra cost. 


The Powers RegulatorCompany, 
1032 Jefferson Standard Blidg., 


Greensboro, N. C 
TEST ONE FOR 9O DAYS FREE! 


POWERS steam TRAPS | 


Section of recently modernized quiller room 


, The company, established by F. P. Bacon in 1909, is 
said to have the distinction of being the oldest merceriz- 
ing plant in the South. During its 30 years of operation, 
it has enjoyed a steady growth and today occupies an en- 
viable position in the mercerizing division of the textile 
industry. 


W. C. Ward, well-known textile executive, acquired 


‘ half interest in the company in 1922. At that time, new, | | Drop Forgings 


up-to-date machinery was installed, and for the next 12 


| 
years the company was recognized as the largest manu- Screw Machine Work 
facturers of mercerized single yarn in the United States ] N Cc S 
running a maximum production; shipments were 30,000 Bo a ol rn Crews 
ye Bolts Studs 


pounds weekly. 
The partnership was dissolved in 1934 and incorpor- We specialize to the Textile Trade | 

ated under the same name, Messrs. Bacon and Ward re- | 

; maining the principal stockholders. D. S. Blois became | 


secretary of the new corporation. 


Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


In 1936 the company was again reorganized. The SLAND OOoL 
China Grove Cotton Mills Company acquired the stock Pp R i 
of Mr. Bacon, increasing the capital stock from $100,000 
to $200,000. Shortly thereafter warp mercerizing equip 
; ment was installed. Established 1854 
Aggressive management and a strict adherence to high 


quality standards is largely responsible for its continued 
growth. With an initial capacity of 100 pounds of single 
yarn daily in 1909—its present capacity is approximately 
5,000,000 pounds annually. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oliling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, alse 
Dixon's Patent 


Present officers’and directors are: C. J. Beaver, presi- 


dent (Mr. Beaver is also secretary and treasurer China 
Grove Cotton Mills Co.); W. C. Ward, vice-president 
and treasurer; D.S. Blois, secretary; A. L. Brown, direc- 
tor (Mr. Brown is also vice-president Cannon Mills): E. 
F. Lucas, Director. Mr. Ward is in active charge of 
operations. 


Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. |. 


Northwestern University 
Medico 
Building 
ant 
12 
v8 
YEARS 
SS 
OF 
SERVICE 
| 
| BiG 
| | 
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DRONSFIELOD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


The New Flexible’ “Needs No Damping 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading arias Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres rea Medium 
GUARANTEED “A” «QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 

and 


Card-Clothing 


We Make 
SPECIAL BRANDS 
of LEATHER BELTING 
for LOOMS, CARDS 
and SPINNING FRAMES 
THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, S$.  - - - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn., - - - - - 390 S. Second St. 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 
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Reorganization Plan of Spencer Mills, Inc., Filed 

Spindale, N. C.—A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of Cherokee Spinning Company, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., would take over the management 
and direction of Spencer Mills, Inc., as president and 
treasurer under a five-year employment contract, if a 
proposed plan of reorganization, filed in Western North 
Carolina District Federal Court, is approved. 


Principal other features of the plan provide for a par- 
tial compromise of the Spencer Mills present debt struc- 
ture, a $350,000 Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loan to effect this and also provide additional needed 
working capital and changes in the present capital setup 
of the debtor. 

The capital stock of the mills would be increased from 
27,200 shares of $25 par value to 50,000 shares of $10 
par value. Present stockholders would receive a $10 
share for each $25 share. Henry J. Blackford, of A. M. 
Law & Co., Spartanburg, and Alister G. Furman, Jr.. of 
Allister G. Furman Company, Greenville, brokers, would 
receive 3,459 shares to be divided between them on a 
basis of 60 per cent and’ 40 per cent, respectively, for 
their services in connection with the reorganization and 
their future assistance in the management. This stock 
shall be paid as follows: 1,000 when reorganization ef- 
fected; 1,000 when the earned surplus, before dividend 
deductions, has reached $100,000; 1,000 additional when 
the surplus reaches $200,000; and the remaining 459 
when the surplus reaches $300,000. 

The remaining 20,000 shares shall be subject to the 
contract of employment to be executed between Spencer 
Mills and Mr. Heinsohn. In addition to a cash salary, 
to be set by the board of directors, Mr. Heinsohn shall 
receive 1,000 shares of the remaining 20,000 shares upon 
each increase of $15,000 in the net earned surplus of the 
company. Any part of the 20,000 shares remaining at 
the expiration of Mr. Heinsohn’s contract will be free 
to be issued for such purposes as may be authorized by 
law. 

From the proceeds of the $350,000 RFC loan or cur- 
rent assets, the mills will pay $16,526 taxes to the towns 
of Spindale and Rutherfordton and Rutherford County: 
discharge a $196,892 mortgage debt to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, Va., by a 50 per cent payment 
amounting to 398,446; execute a new mortgage note, 
subordinate to that given the RFC, to ‘State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Company of Richmond, Va., in the amount 
of its mortgage secured claim of between $70,000 and 
$75,000; creditors holding notes payable totalling $5,769 
will be paid in full; sundry, unsecured trade creditors, 
debts aggregating $37,886, are to be paid in full as of 
January 23, 1939. No interest will be paid on these 
claims. 

The RFC loan, which has been approved, will be made 
at 5 per cent but will be charged only 4 per cent for the 
first several years and will be repayable at the rate of 
$5,000 per month, and the balance due at the end of 


seven years. 
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Brazilian Cotton Exports for Year Show 14% 
Increase 


Washington.—Brazil increased her cotton exports in 
the calendar year 1938 by 14 per cent to a total of 1,- 
239,000 bales, compared with 1,089,000 bales in 1937, 
according to official figures received by the Textile Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
from the American Commercial Attache at Rio de Janeiro. 

Germany was the principal foreign customer for Bra- 
zilian cotton during the year, shipments to that country 
being made on the basis of a barter agreement. 

In 1938 Germany purchased 377,000 bales, 
as much as in 1937, when exports to that country amount- 
ed to 391,000 bales. Japan, the United Kingdom, and 
France were the other principal destinations in the order 
of their importance. 

Exports to Japan in 1938 amounted to 277,000 bales, 
an increase of 42,000; to the United 233,000 
bales, an increase of 15,000; and to France 137,000 bales, 
an increase of 78,000. 

Less important quantities were shipped to Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Italy, Poland 
small quantities to other countries. 

The expansion in the cotton export trade of Brazil took 
place within the last five years, having averaged 109,000 
bales during the 1926-1930 period. In 1931, 1932, and 
1933 exports were limited owing to short crops in that 
country. 


not quite 


Kingdom. 


and China. and 


In former years the United Kingdom was the principal 
foreign customer for Brazilian cotton, taking about 70 
per cent of the total annual exports. During the past two 
years, however, Germany and Japan have supplanted the 
United Kingdom as principal purchasers. In 1937 and 
1938 the latter two countries accounted for more than 
half of the total cotton exports from Brazil. 

(The above figures are given in terms of equivalent 
bales of 478 pounds net converted from metric tons as 
given in the official Brizilian export statistics. The Bra- 
zilian cotton bale runs about 395 pounds.) 


Cotton Consumed in June Up 135,405 Bales 
Over June, 1938 


Washington, D. C. The Census Bureau reported cot- 
ton consumed during June totaled 578.488 bales of lint 
and 71,655 of linters, compared with 605,353 
during May this year, and 443,043 and § 
June last year, 


and 73.62? 


6,788 during 


Cotton on hand June 30th was reported as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,021,236 bales of lint 
and 300,572 of linters, compared with 1.175.290 and 
323,027 on May 3lst this year, and 1,411,988 and 259.- 
806 on June 30th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 11,943,683 bales 
of lint and 99,265 of linters, compared with 12, 369,578 
and 105,684 on May 


$list this year, and 9,725,704 and 

70,466 on June 30th last year. 
Cotton consumed during June included: in cotton- 
growing States, 489.764 bales. compared with 516.324 


during May this year and 375,849 during June last vear 
and in New England States, 72.095 bales 


, compared with 
72,713 and 54,310. 


| Moving 
and Erecting : 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
§ Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 

} During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
i Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
| them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 


If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 
) Telephone For Detailed Information | 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF See | 
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YOU CAN HAVE Hartsville Print & Dye Works Plan Is Filed In 


Court 
S E ' U E R K N | T T | N G YA R N S Hartsville, S. C. Hartsville Print & Dye Works, of 
USE THIS KEY TO Hartsville, filed a plan of reorganization in the U. S. 


District-Court at Charleston July 20th in accordance with 
PROPER REGAIN AND an order of Judge Frank K. Myers, made May 12 after 
a hearing on a bondholder’s petition for dismissal of pro- 
EVEN RUNNING YARNS ceedings under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act begun 
July 1, 1935, when the debtor filed a petition for re- 
organization. The action of Judge Myers in refusing to 
grant the bondholder’s petition and allowing filing of the 


a plan of reorganization has been appealed to the U. S. 


Developed out of our 


I5 years’ experience 


with spinners, conver- 


| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit and is 
for conditioning, softening and twist- 
scheduled to be heard next month. 
setting of carded and combed grey yarns, 
S mercerized, dyed and bleached yarns .. . lhe plan calls for formation of a reorganized com- 
as Laurel Emulsions and Softeners, when ap- pany. The reorganized company would pay $12,000 in 
plied over roller troughs on ¢one winders, cash on account of taxes which have accrued during the 
quilling frames, er twisters, will produce pendency of the 77-B proceedings and the balance of 
even running yarns. all other claims for taxes, prior to or subsequent to the 
lai | Inception of the proceeding, would be paid at the rate 
et us suggest the right Laure Jmutision rr 
i tl 31,000 a month until fully paid. axes aggregated 
or Softener for vo J ‘F | | $30,138 on July 1. 1939. 
best method of application. Shall we have 
Each holder of 62 per cent sinking fund convertible 


our representative call? 


gold bonds, of which $276,000 face value is outstanding 
and on which interest has been paid to January 1, 1935, 
would receive for each $1,000 principle and unpaid and 


Lew rol SON MANUFACTURING CO., ln 
eee a —— cash distribution of $500 and 100 shares of common stock 
2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. he . 
N. J. “Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C in the new company. 


accrued interest either a cash distribution of $725 or a 


General unsecured creditors having claims of $100 or 


less each would be paid in full, such claims aggregating 
about $1,200. Other unsecured creditors, claims of which 
| aggregate about $437,000, would receive either registered 
promissory notes in an aggregate principal amount equal 


to the amount of their claims, maturing 12™ years from 
date of issue, with interest at 3 per cent, under certain 
conditions, or one share of new common stock of the 
reorganized company for each $20 of principal amount 
of claims filed. Interest on the notes would be payable 
only if earned during each preceding calendar year after 
deducting from net earnings all current accumulated and 
unpaid interest on and all charges, amortization and sink- 
ing fund payments under the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation mortgage and other payments required to 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- . 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by claims. 

staying at the Vanderbilt, with its Holders of 8 pe 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 


be made under the lease and sale agreement with the 
bondholders corporation. 


The U. S. Finishing Company, which has filed claims 
aggregating $364,000. will accept common stock for its 


r cent cumulative preferred stock. 
amounting to 2,750 shares at $100 each, will receive for 
each share of old stock and all accumulated unpaid divi- 


have made it internationally famous. dends one share of new common stock. Holders of the 
SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 3,000 shares of old common stock of no par value would 
receive tor each share one-tenth share of new common 

The stock. 


(ANDE BILT New securities would be issued to secure a $200,000 
loan from the RFC and other participants. 


The new 


HO ‘i F j company would deliver a first mortgage on all the prop- 
erty to be transferred to it by the bondholders’ 


corpora- 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK tion and on all leases of machinery made by the debtor 
* *& | and the new company. The RFC mortgage would ma- 
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ture in 12 1/3 years and would bear interest at 5 per 
cent, the new company to pay the RFC $1,500 a month 
for ‘interest and amortization. 

A condition of the RFC loan is a requirement that a 
junior participation of $25,000 in the loan shall be taken 
by others. Such junior participation would bear interest 
at 5 per cent and would be amortized at a rate not in 
excess of $3,000 a year, interest and amortization to be 
payable only out of net profits of the reorganized com- 
pany to be defined to the RFC mortgage. 

The plan calls for issuance of a maximum of $69,400 
in new registered promissory notes for general unsecured 
creditors and 28,000 shares of new common stock. 


Rubber Products Industries Large Users Of 
Cotton 


During the calendar year 1938 approximately 241,000.- 
000 pounds of raw cotton were used in the manufacture 
of all types of rubber produc ts. This is the equivalent of 
$04,200 bales of raw cotton and represents approximately 
8'2 per cent of the total cotton consumed in the United 
States. 

The largest use is in tires. The cord fabric and square 
woven fabric used in the manufacture of tires consumed 
approximately 190,000,000 pounds or the equivalent of 
397,500 bales of raw cotton. 

[In the manufacture of rubber footwear approximately 
11,000,000 pounds, or the equivalent of 23,000 bales, of 
raw cotton were used. Cotton fabrics constitute the up- 
pers of canvas rubber-soled shoes, such as tennis, and 
they are used in the lining of rubbers, gaiters and other 
forms of waterproof footwear. 

In the other types of rubber products approximately 
40,000,000 pounds, or the equivalent of 83,700 bales, of 
raw cotton were employed. In the manufacture of me- 
chanical goods, such as hose of various types, belting and 
matting, about 25,000,000, or the equivalent of 52,300 
bales, of raw cotton were used: in rubberized fabrics, 
such as those employed in the manufacture of raincoats, 
in automobile top fabrics and tire covers, hospital sheet- 
ing and rubberized fabrics used in the manufacture of 
shoes, and to a smaller extent in the manufacture of heels 
and soles, approximately 15,000,000 pounds, or the equiv- 
alent of 31,400 bales, of raw cotton were consumed 


G. E. Sales Up 


Schnectady, N. Y¥.—wSales billed by General Electric 
Company during the first six months of 1939 amounted 
to $146,299,212, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
$130,910,638 billed in the corresponding period of 1938, 
President Gerard Swope announced. 

Profit available for dividends for the first half of this 
year amounted to $16,370,192, compared with $13,176, 
956 for the first half of 1938,.an increase of 24 per cent. 
This six months’ profit is equivalent to 57 cents a share 
of common stock, compared with 46 cents a share in the 
same period last year. 

Orders received during the first six months this year 
amounted to $169,071,646, compared with $128,223,823 
for the same period last year, an increase of 32 per cent. 
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WAAN 


RA-TOX Shodes can help in a very definite 
way to make your factory and office more 
efficient. The glare of direct light is mellow- 
ed to a pleasing diffusion. Plenty of air is 
admitted without the danger of direct draft. 
More work, and better work, can be done 


Mads of selec buss 
under such agreeable conditions. 


irips woven 


RA-TOX Shades have proved their efficiency sératiet with herd 
in leading factories throughout the country. ‘“'"' ne | 
They are available in narrow splints as well “'°*"'"* fast colors 
as standard width; square-edge splints and Dusimess 
bevel-edge splints; and in three finishes— 
stain, metallic aluminum, enamel. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
1075 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 


Send Complete RA-TOX Details 


Write us today and | 

let us show you by | 

word and picture how 

RA-TOX Shades have | 
benefited many fac- | ‘Name 
tories and offices, and | 

how they give service 

for years and years. 


Address 


City State 
f } Stee] Sash ( ) Wood Sash 


MERROW 


Established 1838 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 

with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the New 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


2802 Laurel fee ad Cent 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Hartford, Conn. 
R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, aG. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —-ARCHITECTS 
JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. Roll Agents: 
St., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & 


Sons, B ington, N. C.; ix! to t Co ‘o., Macon, Ga.; 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: RS: Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga 
: Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N.. C.;: Greenville Roll & 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., ford Hodges, Box 752. Atlanta. Ga 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.:;: 1005-6 Ameri- 
can Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep., 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 620 S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.;: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 
Exhibit Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave New York City. Sou. Offices 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 822 W. Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bidge.. James H. Ix wis: Atlanta, 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales Ga., 172 Trinity Ave 5s.W.. S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
Mgr. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, santa Fe bide... Olin Duff 
ta.tlotte Office: J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St Birminghan la.: 


z Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: Bugen: cone PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C 

x H. Driver, 272 14th St... N. E., Atlanta, Ga.: Wilton H. Earle. Jr.. lariotte, N. C, 

a 109 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. C DRAKE CORP.., Norfolk. Va 

7 AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou Rep., EF. N 
Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Darrin, Vice-Pres. ; =ou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE co.. Woonsocket. Rr | Sou. tep Ss. W Atlanta. Ga M Mite hell: Spartanburg, > 


Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Hank Bide., Charlotte. Clare H, Draper, Jr. 7 
DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. Organic Chemi- 
. (Textile ‘Divisio vancaster. P: cais DVept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div Wilmington, 
sou. Sales Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; P. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1! Frank Vavidson, Asst Migr. Technical Sou. Warehouses, 414 S 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., Church St.. Charlotte, N. C Reps., C. H. Asbury. H. B. Con- ' 
Robert BE. Buck. Box 904. Greenvill 5S. €.; Harold 7 Buck, stable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green M PD Haney, 
) 1615 12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken. N. R Vieira, Charlotte 
i Erskine, Huntsville, Ala.;: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198. Dur- Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd. 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
a ham. N. C. ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.;: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H Boyd 
S04 Provident Bh Unatts Te ) Silos 4 
Norwood Place, Gres nville, >. 4 W., At- Ww A Howard. Columbus. Ga A. Franklin. Augusta. Ga.: 
4 lanta, Ga.; Texas Kep., Textile Supply Co., ALAS, ex. Tom Taylor, Newnan. Ga 
.. _ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO.,  Atianta, a. DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. L 
——; Succeeded by. Steel Heddle Mfg (‘o., Atlanta Division. ‘see Chemicals Dept Main Office. Wilmington. Del: Charlotte Of. 
this company’s listing.) fice, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer ; 
= 4 AUFFMORDT @ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. Reps., J. L.. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman. 
7 Sou. Rep., S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 414 S Church St.; John Robertson, 1220 rassadena Ave., ; 
; N Cc ; Atanta. Ga.. Technical Man.: R. € Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree 


Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F Murphy, 1106 19th Ave 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 
F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 


7 Herbert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham. Ala EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

MAN co.., Rockfor 7 Til. Sou Comic e. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS co Lawrence, Mass Sou Plant, 
McBee Ave “Greenville Spencer Mer. St.. Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mgr.; Geo. 


tah 


Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. ¢ Sales ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
Reps ; Ww IThler. GOR Palmetto St. Spartanburg, ~ (* N R. and Vv. Brookshire 


Young, 1546 Stanford Place. (Charlotte, N (.; John Ferguson FIDELITY MACHINE co... 8908-18 Frankford Ave Phila 
308 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga ; 


deiphia. Pa. sou. Reps., John E. Fox. First National Rank 


ak 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York Citys 


7 BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., 

Sou. Rep.. J H Zahn. Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N (* ‘ hattanooga. enn 

Johnsto lariotte, N. C. 
: , Inc., Charlotte, 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. Cc FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. ! Sou. Plants, . 

Southern Franklin Process Co.. Greenville, S. ¢ (Central Frank . 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn : 

Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C, y 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa Luther Knowles, Sou. Aet.. Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer Reps., J. W. Lassiter. F. W. Mea- ¢ 
Rox 127. Phone 2-2486. Charlotte. N. C sou. Reps., Grady Gil- gan, KE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J c Borden, Grace 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co.. American Blidge Rfchmond, Va D. H. R. Wige. Wainwricht 4 
Inc... Dana H. Alexander, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Geo Ride Norfolk. Va.: W. A Counts. Law & Commerce Bide... ' 
B. Moore, Box 4851, Fhone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Boyce L Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell Peoples Bank Bldg.. Charles- : 
Estes. Box 325. Phone 469. LaGrange. Ga. Stocks carried at ton. Ss. C P W. Black, Greenville, S. C.: H. G Thompson, » 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bristol, Tenn ; 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, SS. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, 

Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 425 Hudson St New York 
N. C. City sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, N. : 
C.. B. A. Stigen,. Mar 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md sou. Rep., C 

T. Broun, Wilder Bide., Charlotte, N. C GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. Schenectady. N y Sou. Sales } 
Offices and Warehouses Atlanta. Ga ke. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer-.: 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 17 Battery Place, New Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N C. Pp 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. Coles. Mer.: Dallas. Tex l.. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer Houston, : 
White, Mer.; Corn roducts Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma Citv, Okla... F. 
tanburg. S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn D. Hathwav. B. F. Dunlap. Mers Sou. Sales Offices Birming- ' 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. ham. Ala R. T. Brooke. Mer Chattanooga. Tenn... W. O. Me- f 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex \. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 

Security Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn Tenn.. A. B. Cox. Mer Louisville, Ky.. E. B. Myrick. Mer.: , 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville Tenn 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans. La.. B Willard, Mer.: Richmond. = 


; Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Megr.: San Antonio. Tex... I. A. Uhr, Mer. 
CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass Sou Of- Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.. W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. 


fice, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Tex., W. F. Kaston, Megr.: Houston. Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J Co., Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. 
fi Sou. Reps., Frank E. 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C Lynchbure,. Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 
7 SILL LEATHER Co., Salem, Mass Sou. Reps., Gastonia, Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.;: Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
W. G. Hammer: Greenville, S. C.. W. J. Moore, Ralph inth, Miss.: Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips Hdw. 
f a Griffin. Ga.. felton C. Plowden & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga 
. Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse Sales 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, C 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Ssles Offices: Atlanta Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, as. Mer. Chemical Div.. T. J. Bovd. 
Ss. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., General Of- 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, fice, 40 Rector 5St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., 
Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to 
tes. Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. CC. Salesmen Ly. S. 
, HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City Morse, 201 W. First St.. ¢ ‘harlo tte, N. C.; W. L. Barker, 201 W. 
Sou Mer.. f harles ( ( lark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 5. C. Sales First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Murdoch. 201 W. First 8t.. 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala Charlotte, N. C.; Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte. 
444. . H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard Bide., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. 
Offices. B15 The itizens and Southern Nationa! fan ik ide P: leffe St, 1: Ride Ore abe N H A R i. 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 1006 James Blde.. Chatt: White Amer 
~ Savings Bank Blde., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Dis- Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; Frank L. Feagle, 3300 St ' Charles 
tributors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ave.. Apt. No. 4, New Orleans, La.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 
: Hercules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, St.. Fayetteville, N. C. 
Ga.;- Hercules Powder Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, By) Cc NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadway. New 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 Ve 3 
ork. Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.; Widener 
Cedar harlotte., N Te xtile Ww are house )., 513 Ride Phils is (7 } T T wie & Rr (Atl ic 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded aw are house Ga War, h 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensbor N nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
‘* lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C S. FE. Corner Light and Pratt Sts... Baltimore. Md.: F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 Hast Cary St Richmond, Va Sou. Sale teps. : 
HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Distrib- A K. Rrown Corneil Road Atlanta Ga. 
utors. Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Driv Fountain 
Supply Co and Charlott: Supply Co charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia City, Tenn Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, 
Mil] Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson, Va.: R. S. Haves, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; C. Wallace 
C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. S. C (Carolina Jackso 1709 Fort Brage Road. Favetteville, N. C.: T. B. Long- 
Supply Co., Greenville. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta hurst. 3201 S. Union St.. Concord. N. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga Greenville Textile Mill Sup ; 
nly (jreen ville and Atlanta (7A. Young Vann NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co... 257 W Exchange St.. 
piv Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky‘ Providence, R. I Sou. Office and W on egy os 131 W. First St.. 
HOLLISTER. E. W.. 1 701 Distribut Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
ee Spartanbure. Ss. C mstripbutor Rens Otto Pratt. tnion Mills N P Askew. Rox 979 
in N C. and 5. C¢. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Adana Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. P. O. Box 992. skew, Be N. co 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- D BOBBIN S TT co 
tanbure. NEW ENGLAN ! & SHU LE . Nashua, N. H 
HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville, Wis. Sou. Reps., James N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
; R. Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage Guarantee Bide., Atlanta, Ga.: F. City Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191, Char- 
; H. Hughes, P. ©. Box 454, Greenvi lotte, N. ¢ Spartanbure, S. C Atlanta, Ga rreenville, S. ¢ 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer 
HOUGHTON CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Me 1301 W. Morehead St NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass Sou. 
(harlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Sawar Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; T. E. n, 3807 Seminary Rich 
mond. V Pp hwovyer. LOT Main St High Point NORMA- CORP.. St; fo rd. ('onn 
D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: C. H. Pat- Sou. Rep., E Lawrence, {1 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C 
trick, P. O. Box 1003, Greenville, S. C.; J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peach ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL Co.. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps. 
tree, Apt. No. 5, Atlanta, Ga H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave Mawin W.  Klumonh. 2018 Dilworth Road West. Chark rt te wc. 
Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chatta Cliff C. Myers. 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
nooga, Tenn.: L. N. Manley, 333 St. Charles St New Orlean 
' La.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: G. J PABST SALES CO.. 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Ul. Sou 
Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla Rep... W. A. Pardue, 5. C Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co Greenville, S. C 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 nmer St.. Phone Liberty 1875 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylo P. O. Box 2084. Phone PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and (har- 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C lotte, N. C Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St S. W.,. Atlanta. Ga.. Guy lL. Mel- City; Cedar Sst egg lowa; Pr. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta. 
chor, Sou. Agent: S. W. Ren Russell A. Sineleton Co Ine Ga.: W. J. Kirby, E. C. Koontz, J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: 
Mail Route 5. Dallas. Tex J. Fleovd Childs. 244 Forsvth St T. Lassiter, Green N G Morrison, Spartanbure. 
W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia. N. C S. ¢.: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.; ~ R. Brown, Dallas, Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient oints 
HUBINGER CO.. THE, Keokuk, Towa. Southeastern Sales 
; Lep., Chester M. Goodvear. 1284 Piedmont Ave N > Atlantn PERKINS & SON, tInc., B. F., Holvoke, Mass 
farehouse stocks ; ‘ Tinsto 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. Sou. Of- 
fices and Warehouses Md Birmingham, Ala.: 
x JACOBS MFG. CO.. THE E. H., Danielson. Conn Sou. Fx- (“harlotte. N. C.: Dallas, Tex Kl Paso, Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex 
ecutive. W. Irving Bullard. Pres... Charlotte, N. C.: Son. Sales High Point. N. C.: Houston, Tex.; Knoxville, Lp Memphis, 
4 Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Services ‘Tenn Nashville, Tenn New Orleans, La chmond, a.: 
i Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. P. ©. Box 1036. Greensboro. N. C Sou Savannah, Ga. 7 
Subsik The E Tacohs Mfe or tox ‘lotte 
N C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. NC Charlotte ‘Sup and renn 
nly Cn Ch: itte. N Castor in Till Supply Cn Cras nin Ssoutnenstern OMmMmMercia (,astonia. N 
: N. C.: Shelby Supoly Co.. Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hat # ita THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
S Me ymeryvy & Cri rd. Ine.., Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T..Clark. 
ure. Carolina Supplv Co Greenvi e. S. C.: Greenville Mer 
Textile Supniv Co Greenville. S. ¢ Fulton Supply Co t ; 
lanta. Ga: Southern RBReltinge (C'o Atlan ta. Ga.: Industrial Sun RHOADS, J. E. & SONS. Sixth St. Philadelphia Pa 
nliies Ine LatCiran: ‘ (5a The ing “A Vann Supply sou, Re Ds. L, H schwoeb ols N Sp ring st Winston Salem. 
Tirmingham, Ala. tas Mitchel Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.;: A. 8S. Jay. 
1400 S St Pirmingham Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. Forsyth 
- JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. Sst.. S. W., Atianta. Ga Atianta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer.. 
KENNEDY WwW. A.. S14 S Tryon St. Charlotte. ‘ Ss I ravin W Ph a W aly if Atlanta 
f W. A. Kennedy, Pres RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO.. Providence, R. | Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, C 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 
side Bldg.. Greenville. S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet Sou ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 
- Warehouses, Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. CC Sou. Ren: ville, 5S. C., John R. Roy, Representative 
} Claude B. Her, P. O. Box 13353, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 KBatterymarch St fost 
Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Hom: Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
, wood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
' LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc.. 2607 FE. Tioga St.. Philace! Selling Agents: Greenville, 5. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent 
he phia, Pa Sou Rens., A Hienrvy Gaede P > Rox 10°82 Char SEYDEL CHEMICAL Co.. Jersey City, N J Sou Lep.. Har- 
f lotte. N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044. Greenville. S. ¢ old P. Goller. Greenville, 8S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson. 10 
Mil on Ave Edgewood, R. I. 
THE MERROW MACHINE CO., Laurel St., irtford. Conn. 
f W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Sparti inburg, S SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 745 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga, 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 
| SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Job- houses: Richmond, Va., 1017-19 Main St.: Charlotte, N. C.. 222 
bers: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply W. First St.; Spartanburg, 5. C., 158 E. Main St.; Columbia, 
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1713 Main St.: Atlanta, Ga., 70 Broad St.. N. W.; Colum- WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Mass Sou Orf- 
: bus. Ga., 1038 Broadway; Nashville, Tenn., 7il Church 5t.; fice, Whitin Blde., Charlotte, ! Ww Porcher and R 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 826-28 Broad St.; Birmingham, Ala., 2016 Dalton, Mers.; i317 Healey Blde. Ga. Sou. Reps., 
Third Ave N.: Montgomery, Ala., 33 Commerce 5t Knoxville, M. P rhomas, Charlott Office: I. D. Wingo'and M. J. Bent- 
Tenn., 314 S. Gay St Sou. Reps Steger, 222 W. ist ley, Atlanta Office, 

. Moore. 5601 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; G. N. Jones, vi u. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 
, Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mastbrook, 4207 Oakland WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. | 
Ave.. Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 Broad St N. 

‘ Atianta. Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta.., Nashville, Tenn.; WOLF, JACQUES & CO... Passaic. N. J Sou. Reps.. C. R. 
© A. Kine. 4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.; M P .Forter, Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. S« arell. 
4 1028 Broadway, Columbus, Ga Box 102. Lenoir City..Tenn 

4 SLAYSMAN CO., THE, $15 FE. Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md 
SNAP-ON TOOLS Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring 5t.. N. 

W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 St., B ore, Md.; 2809 Main 5St., 

Ave., Kansas Cit) Mo 940 Povdras St... New Urieans 

‘ 1645 WwW. Broad St Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St Imperial Rayon Corp. To Succeed New Process ’ 
Louis, Mo 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, y 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md Wi “Charl oo 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. \., 

Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St., Greenvill SNe South Philadelphia, Pa.—Imperial Rayon Corporation is to 

Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storag rp., 317 _N succeed New Process Rayon, Inc., it was made known 
gy by Paul Zens, president of the company. P. E. Harrison 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Will be vice-president and general manager. New Process . 
~ “Wwaiket marl Arthurs. and Hugs gh Causey sales .was the successor to Furness ( orporation. 
en Mer: W. L. Moise, salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Selling agents will be Martin P. Glynn, Jr., of Phila- J 
Co., Baton Rouge, 1a delphia, and Barnhardt Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
ville, 5. © 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. | \ new type of rayon yarn will be introduced. in addi- 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO , : 28 tion to a spun dyed variety. : 
STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatul Sou Offices, .1719 | | 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide Atlanta (ja Wr H : ae en In part, this program 1s cet forth in a communication 
ou. Dillon. Asst. Sou. Mer., Montgomery Bldg 
aC: Gen. A. Dean. Rep to stockholders of New Process Rayon; Inc. 
ville. S. F. Taylor, J! Monroe John iggin This latte | 
hethem: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala Phi: letter, igned by Mr. Zens, is as follows: j 
STANDARD. COOSA-THATCHER CO.. Chattem Due primarily to the general unfavorable business 
— — Nee Lawson, care Stahdard-Coosa-Tha teher’ Co situation which existed in 1938, which had particularly J 
Chattanooga, ‘Teranooga, Tenn.:; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg.. severe effects on the rayon industry, and to labor diff- : 
Gre nsboro, N C culties. the year 1938 bre SCTIOUS losses to > 
STANDARD TYTAPE CO., Asheboro, S. © 


pany. 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W 


Allegheny Philadelp iia, Pa Gre nsboro Om ‘ “AS a result both these factors, our net sales for the 
Plant Green vil J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst View totaled compared with $374,989 during 
Pres. and Mer uthern sions; Davis Plant. Final result for the year 1938 was loss of $75.- 
sox 1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, V¢ 592 after all charges excepting depreciation of $23,957. 
non A. Graff Spinning and Twiste Ring Division, Raiph 
pon A. grathern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, $. C. (subsidiary), - Because of our losses, the Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
Louis P. Ratson, Pres 
ng Company advanced an additional $33,5 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. g pan; . la iditional $33, 00. As of a 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr December 31, 1938, the company had substantial current 
STERLING RING We one and other liabilities, about $12,000 cash and total cur- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box i143, Spartanburg, 5. ©. rent assets of about $54,000. 
TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, The rayon price structure is somewhat improved, the 
Pres. and Mgr. 1. Al 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box report to stock holders says, and the labor outlook seems -* 
901. Norfolk, Va and Box 1722 Atlanta ‘engineer be satisfactory. The report adds: 
warehouses in all principal cities 
ve Marlow, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. During the past year the company has made excellent 
Hi Roanoke A H Bamman Norfolk, ‘Va P. P 
Baker, Spartanburg. S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va progress in development of a new type of yarn which we ; 
TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, RK. I consider of superior quality, and development of a pro- 
Seu. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E cess for dyeing this yarn in the cellulose solution. Ac- 


J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas cordingly, part of current production is colored yarn, 
Y “Distributing hich can be produced in a variety of colors on a quan- 
1118 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. * tity hasis. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING coO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices, 


Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga The report cites that with the co-operation of the Budd 

U S BOBBIN & the rayon company is exhibiting the New 
Plants. Oe. i. Rowell Holt 208 Johnston Bldg. ‘Charlotte, York World's Fair a rayon spinning machine that is 
N. Monticello, Ga om producing red, white and blue yarns daily and is attract- 
cello, Ga. ing much attention and many promising inquiries. : 
W. Vaugha 169 Box 192, Greenville, Stockholders are asked to assent to amending the 
ao" oliver B. Land, P. O, Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence, L. charter changing the name from New Process to Im- 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont, N. ¢ ny | 
VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou Office, Room perial Rayon orporation. | 
Moware, Mr. Glynn will cover the territory north of the Vir- 


. ginia line and Barnhardt Bros. south of that line. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER co., Providence, R. L., With Sou 
\ 


| 
Office and Stock stock ro It is expected that production will be promptly in- 
N, © Also stock room In marge of B. barnes, An 
Ir. Mgr. 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga creased to a basis of 10,000 pounds daily, of 300 denier, { 
VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L 100 filament rayon yarn. The plant is running on tea ’ 

Dalton, Mer 


rose color now. and can go immediately in volume onto 
S ‘Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy 
es. 


Lt 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. + Elizabethport, N. J. 


Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 


ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 
Textile 


P.N. THORPE &CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


VOGEL Number 5 


1 No other installation can 
| be more satisfactory in 
operation. Simple in con- 
struction, economical in 
water requirements, free 
from operating failures, 
they have proved them- 
selves in thousands of 
installations. 


If desired, the use of a Num- 
ber One Valve makes this 
outfit semi-frost-proof. Sold 
by Plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Our “Polished One Flange” style 


gives longer service 


More and more mills are ordering their reversible rings 
with only one flange polished. When ready to use the 
second flange, they are all turned at once after having 
us polish them. Mills get more service from a set of rings 
in this way, because rings are never turned over haphaz- 
ardly, but according to scientific planning by the oper- 
ating heads. Specify DIAMOND FINISH “polished one 
flange.” 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


SPINNING BENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and a Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


LOCKHART Brand 


(=a) 
Lumber Products 


FLOORING, including the famous 
“Cottage” and “Bungalow grades for 
low cost, sturdy construction, end-matched 
and plain end; 


Kiln-dried FINISH and MOULDINGS, air- 
dried and soda-dipped DIMENSION, 
ROOFERS AND BOARDS; 


CREOSOTED and “WOLMANIZED" 
Stocks, including dense Longleaf 
PILING, TIMBERS and Construction 


Lumber: 


Also OAK and GUM FLOORING 


and other Southern Hardwood Items. 


Write for free catalog 
and quotations 


JACKSON 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Lockhart, Alabama 


A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 


— 00088 


. CAL UPPER FLANGE HIGHLY POLISHED 
or 
cE-> 
av LOWER FLANGE LEFT UNFINISHED 
‘ Here is a textile motor that 
} to deliver sustained high 
) efficiency and to keep 
operating and maintenance 
costs low throughout its 
long and useful lite 
Diehl Unitied-Texmotors 
are compact. readily in- 
stalled, and easy to shift - 
‘ from the line without affect- 
ing neighboring units. - 
Experienced DiehlEngineers | DIEHL 
wiligiadiyinvestigate yourmotor 
needs and submit constructive 
ns without obligation UNIFIEC OR 
| A REAL Mili @ 
Closet 
= 


PARKS TRAVELING 


The rapid growth in number 
of installations of Parks Automatic 
Traveling Cleaners since 1929 is 


proof of their accomplishments. 


Users say a lot of nice things 
about them: 


‘‘Advantages of the Traveling 
Cleaner system are numerous. It cer- 
tainly does cut down, practically elimi- 
. : nates, the cleaning the spinner has to do. 
It has cut our gouts decidedly; we 
checked that in the spinning room and 
found less than half as many after instal- 
ling the Cleaners. The Cleaners are not 
expensive to keep up; no expense for 
maintenance and supplies in four years 


of use.”’ 


“Tests made before and after 
installing the Traveling Cleaners showed 
loom stoppage was reduced 39% in one 
mill and 32°, in another, evidence of 


improved quality and production.” 


You need this helpful acces- 


sory. Send for a sales engineer to 


give you more details, prices and 


experiences of others. 


CLEANERS fy 
| 
ip 
= 
| 
“| 
>" 
| 
| 
PARKS-CRAMER CO * FITCHBURG, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. ) 


